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CHAPTER LVII. 


As the brothers confronted one another, 
the legitimate and the base-born, the 
man of tact and the man of force, the 
luxurious and the labourer, strangely 
unlike in many respects, more strangely 
alike in others; each felt kindly and 
tenderly, yet timidly, for the other. 
The old man thought of the lying wrong 
inflicted upon the stronger one by their 
common father; the other felt the worse 
wrong—if possible—done by himself to 
his brother. The measure of such things 
is not for us. God knows, and visits, 
and forgives them. 

Even by the failing light—for the sun 
was westering, and a cloud flowed over 
him—each could see that the other's 
face was not as it should be, that the 
flight of weeks was drawing age on, 
more than the lapse of years should. 

“Garnet, you do a great deal too 
much. I shall recall my urgent request, 
if you look so harassed and haggard. 
Take a holiday now for a month, before 
the Midsummer rents fall due. I will 
try to do without you; though I may 
want you any day.” 

“1 will do nothing of the sort ; work 


is needful for me—without it I should. 


die. But you also look very unwell. 
You must not attempt to prescribe for 
me.” 

“T have not been happy lately. By 
No. 81.—vo.. xiv. 


and by things will be better. What is 
your impression of Mrs. Nowell Corkle- 
more ?” 

“That she is an arrant hypocrite, 
unscrupulous, foul, and deadiy.” 

“ Well, that is plain-speaking; by no 
means complimentary. Pgor Georgie, I 
hope you misjudge her, as she says bad 
people de. But for the present she is 
gone. There has been a great fight, all 
along, between her and Eoa ; they could 
not bear one another. And now my 
niece has discovered a thing which 
brings me to her side in the matter, for 
she at least is genuine.” 

“That she is indeed, and genuinely 
passionate ; you may trust her with any- 
thing. She has been very rude indeed 
to me; and yet I like her wonderfully. 
What has she discovered ?” 

“That Mrs. Corklemore is at the 
bottom of this horrible application for a 
warrant against my son.” 

“IT can well believe it. It struck me 
in a moment ; though I cannot see her 
object. I never understand plotting.” 

“ Neither do I, Garnet ; I only know 
she has made me insult the dearest friend 
I had on earth.” 

“Yes, Mr. Rosedew ; I heard of it, 
and wondered at your weakness. But 
it did not become me to interfere.” 

“ Certainly not: most certainly not. 
You could not expect me to bear it. 
And the Rosedews never liked you.” 
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“That has nothing to do with it. 
Very probably they are right ; for I do 
not like myself. And you will not dis- 
like, but hate me, when you know what 
I have to say.” 

Bull Garnet’s mind was now made 
up. For months he had been thinking, 
forecasting, doubting, wavering—a con- 
dition of mind so strange to him, so 
adrift from all his landmarks, that this 
alone, without sense of guilt, must have 
kept him in wretchedness. 

Sir Cradock Nowell only said, “ Keep 
it for another time. I cannot bear any 
more excitement ; I have had so much 
to-day.” 

Bull Garnet looked at him sorrow- 
fully. He could not bear to see his 
brother beaten so by trouble, and to feel 
his own hard hand in it. 

* Don’t you know what they say of 
me? Oh, you know what they say of 
me; and nothing of the kind in the 
family !” The old man seemed to prove 
that there was, by the vague flashing of 
his eyes: “Garnet, you are my brother; 
after all you are my brother. And they 
say I am going mad; and I know they 
will try to shut me up, without a horse, 
or a book, or a boy to brush iny trousers. 
Oh Garnet, you have been bitterly 
wronged, shamefully wronged, detest- 
ably ; but you will not let your own 
brother—brother, who has no sons now 
to protect him,—be shut up, and made 
nothing of? Bull Garnet, promise me 
this, although we have so wronged 
you.” 

Garnet knew not what to do. Even he 
was taken aback, shocked by this sudden 
outburst, which partly proved what it 
denied. And this altogether changed 
the form of the confession he was come 
to make—and changed it for the better. 

“My brother”—it was the first time 
he had ever so addressed him; not from 
diffidence, but from pride—*“ my brother, 
let us look at things, if possible, as God 
made them. Ihave beeninjured nodoubt, 
and so my mother was; blasted, both of 
us, for life, according to the little ideas 
of this creeping world. In many cases, 
the thief is the rogue; in even more, 
the robbed one is the only villain. Now 
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can you take the large view of things 
which is forced upon us outsiders when 
we dare to think at all?” 

“T cannot think now of such abstract 
things. My mind is astray with trouble. 
Did I ever tell you your mother’s words, 
when she came here ten or twelve years 
ago, and demanded a share of the pro- 
perty? Not for her own sake, but for 
yours, to get you into some business.” 

“No, I never heard of it. How it 
must have hurt her!” Bull Garnet was 
astonished ; because it had long been 
understood that his mother should not 
be spoken of. 

“And me as well. I gave her a 
cheque for a liberal sum, as I thought. 
She tore it, and threw it at me. What 
more could I do? Did I deserve her 
curse, Garnet? Is all this trouble come 
upon me, because I did not obey her ?” 

“T believe that you meant to do ex- 
actly what was right.” 

“TI hope—I believe, I did. And see 
how wrong she was in one part of her 
prediction. She said that I and my 
father also should be punished through 
you, through you, her only son. What 
a mistake that has proved! You, who 
are my right arm and brain; my only 
hope and comfort !” 

The old man came up, and looked 
with the deepest trust and admiration 
at his unacknowledged brother. A few 
months ago, Bull Garnet wou!d have 
taken such a look as his truest and best 
revenge for the cruel wrong to his 
mother. But now he fell away from it, 
and muttered something, in a manner 
qnite unlike his own. His mind was 
made up, he was come to tell all; but 
how could he do it now, and wrench 
the old man’s latest hope away ? 

Then suddenly he remembered, or 
knew from his own feelings, that an old 
man’s last hope in earthly matters should 
rest upon no friend or brother, not even 
upon a wife, but upon his own begotten, 
his successors in the world. And what 
he had to say, while tearing all reliance 
from himself, would replace it where it 
should be. 

Meanwhile Sir Cradock Nowell, think- 
ing that Garnet was too grateful for a 























few kind words, followed him, and 
placed his slender tremulous and pure- 
bred hand in the useful cross-bred palm 
which had sent Mr. Jupp down thie 
coal-shaft. 

“ Bull, you are my very best friend. 
After all we are brothers. Promise to 
defend me.” 

But Garnet only withdrew his hand, 
* and sighed, and could not look at him. 

“ Oh, then, even you believe it; I see 
you do! It must be true. God have 
mercy upon me !” 

“Cradock, it is a cursed lie; you 
must not dwell upon it. Such thoughts 
are spawn of madness: turn to another 
subject. Just tell me what is the great- 
est thing one man can do to another.” 

“To love him, I suppose, Garnet. 
But I don’t care much for that sort of 
thing, since I lost my children.” 

“ Yes, it is a grand thing to love; but 
far grander to forgive.” 

“Ts it? I am glad to hear it. I 
always could forgive.” 

“ Little things, you mean, no doubt. 
Slights and slurs—and so forth ?” 

“Yes, and great things also. But I 
am not what I was, Bull. You know 
what I have been through.” 

“Can you forgive as deep a wrong as 
one man ever did to another ?” 

“Yes; I dare say. I am sure I don’t 
know. What makes you look at me 
like that ?” 

“ Because I shot your son Clayton ; 
and because I did it on purpose.” 

“ Viley! my boy Viley! Oh, I had 
forgotten. What a stupid thing of me ! 
I thought he was dead somehow. Now, 
I will open the door for him, because his 
hands are full. And let him put his 
game on the table—never mind the 
papers—he always likes me to see it. 
Oh, Viley, how long you have been 
away! What a bag you must have 
made! Come in, my boy ; come in,” 

Bull Garnet’s-heart cleaved to his 
side, as the old man opened the door, 
and looked, with the leaping joy of a 


father’s love, for his pet, his beloved, 


his treasured one. 
cold air came in. 
“The passage is empty. Perhaps he 


But nothing except 
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is waiting, because his boots are dirty. 
Tell him not to think twice about that. 
I am fidgety sometimes, I know ; and 
[ scolded him last Friday. But now he 
may come anyhow, if he will only come 
tome. Iam so dull without him.” 

“You will never see him more”— 
Bull Garnet whispered through a flood 
of tears, like grass waving out of water 
—*“ until it pleases God to take you 
home, where son and father go alike ; 
sometimes one first, sometimes other, as 
His holy will is. He came to an un- 
holy end. I tell you again—I shot 
him.” 

“Excuse me; I don’t quite under- 
stand. There was a grey hare, with a 
nick in her ear, who came to the break- 
fast-room window all through the hard 
weather last winter, and he promised me 
not to shoot her; and I am sure that he 
cannot have done it, because he is so soft- 
hearted, and that is why I love him so. 
Talk of Cradock—talk of Cradock! 
Perhaps he is cleverer than Viley— 
though I never will believe it,—but is 
he half so soft and sweet? Will the 
pigeons sit on his shoulder so, and the 
dogs nuzzle under his coat-lap! Tell 
me that—tell me that—Bull Garnet.” 

He leaned on the strong arm of his 
steward, and looked eagerly for his 
answer; then trembled with an exceed- 
ing great fear, to see that he was weep- 
ing: That such a man should weep! 
But Garnet forced himself to speak. 

“You cannot listen to me now; I 
will come again, and talk to you. God 
knows the agony to me; and worst of 
all that it is for nothing. Yet all of it 
not a thousandth part of the anguish I 
have caused. Perhaps it is wisest so. 
Perhaps it is for my children’s sake that 
I, who have killed your pet child, 
cannot make you know it. Yet it adds 
to my despair, that I have killed the 
father too.” 

Scarcely knowing voice from silence, 
dazed himself, and blurred, and giddy 
—so strong is contagion of the mind— 
Bull Garnet went to the s‘ables, saddled 
a horse without callin; groom, and 
rode off at full gallop to Dr. Buller. 
By the time he got there his business 
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habits and wonted fashion of thought 
had returned, and he put what he came 
for in lucid form, tersely, crisply, drily, 
as if in the world there were no such 
thing as ill-regulated emotion—except 
on the part of other people. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Dr. Buller; 
“his mind is as sound as yours or mine, 
and his constitution excellent. He has 
been troubled a good deal; but bless 
me—J know a man who lost his three 
children in a month, and could scarcely 
pay for their coffins, sir. And his wife 
only six weeks afterwards. That is 
what I call trouble, sir!” Bull Garnet 
knew, from his glistening eyes, and the 
quivering of his grey locks, that the 
man he spoke of was himself. Reassured 
about Sir Cradock, yet fearing to try 
him further at present, Mr. Garnet went 
heavily homewards, after begging Dr. 
Buller to call, as if by chance, at the 
Hall, observe, and attend to the master. 

Heavily and wearily Bull Garnet 
went to the home which once had been 
so sweet to him, and was now beloved 
so painfully. The storms of earth were 
closing round him, only the stars of 
heaven were bright. Myriad as the 
forest leaves, and darkly moving in like 
manner, fears, and doubts, and miseries 
sprang and trembled through him. 

No young maid at his door to meet 
him lovingly and gaily. None to say, 
“Oh, darling father, how hungry you 
must be, dear!” Only Pearl, so wan 
and cold, and scared of soft affection. 
And as she timidly approached, then 
dropped her eyes before his gaze, and 
took his hat submissively, as if she had 
no lips to kiss, no hand to lay on his 

‘shoulder, he saw with one quick glance 
that still some new grief had befallen 
her, that still another trouble was come 
to make its home with her. 

“What is it, Pearl?” he asked her, 
sadly ; “come in here and tell me.” 
He never called her his Pearly now, his 
little native, or pretty pet, as he used to 
do in the old days. They had dropped 
those little endearments. 

“You will be sorry to hear it—sorry, 
I mean, that it happened ; but I could 
not have done otherwise.” 
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“T never hear anything, now, Pearl, 
but what Iam sorry to hear. This will 
make little difference.” 

“So I suppose,” she answered. “ Mr. 
Pell has been here to-day, and—and— 
oh, father, you know what.” 

“Indeed I have not been informed 
of anything. What do I know of Mr. 
Pell ?” 

** More than he does of you, sir. 
asked me to be his wife.” 

“He is a good man. 
you said ‘ No,’” 

“Of course I did. Of course, of 
course. What else can I ever say?” 
She leaned her white cheek on the high 
oak mantel, and a little deep sob came 
from her heart. 

* Would you have liked to say ‘ Yes,’ 
Pearl?” her father asked very softly, 
going to put his arm round her waist, 
and then afraid to do it. 

“Ohno! oh no! At least, not yet, 
though I respect him very highly. But 
1 told him that I never could, and never 
could tell him the reason. And oh, I 
was so sorry for him—he looked so hurt 
and disappointed.” 

“You shall tell him the reason very 
soon, or rather the newspapers shall.” 

“ Father, don’t say that ; dear father, 
you are bound for our sake. I don’t 
care for him one atom, father, compared 
with—compared with you, I mean. 
Only I thought I must tell you, because 
—oh, you know what I mean. And 
even if I did like him, what would it 
matter about me? Oh father, I often 
think that I have been too hard upon 
you, and all of it through me, and my 
vile concealment !” 

“My daughter, I am not worthy of 
you. Would God that you could forgive 
me!” 

“T have done it long ago, father. 
Do you think a child of your’s could 
help it, after all your sorrow ?” 

“My child, look kindly at me ; try 
to look as if you loved me.” 

She turned to him with such a look 
as a man only gets once in his life, and 
then she fell upon his neck, and forgot 
the world and all it held, except her 
own dear father. Wrong he might have 


He 


But of course 
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done, wrong (no doubt) he had done ; 
but who was she, his little child, to 
remember it against him? She lay for 
a moment in his arms, overcome with 
passion, leaning back, as she had done 
there, when a weanling infant. For 
him it was the grandest moment of his 
passionate life,—a father’s powerful love, 
ennobled by the presence of his God. 
Such a moment teaches us the grandeur 
of our race, the traces of a higher world 
stamped on us indelibly. Then we feel, 
and try to own, that in spite of satire, 
cynicism, and the exquisite refinements 
of the purest selfishness, there is, in 
even the sharpest and the shallowest of 
us, something kind and solid, some 
abiding element of the all-pervading 
goodness, 

“‘ Now I will go through with it ”— 

3ull Garnet was recovering—“ my own 

child ; go and fetch your brother, if it 
will not be too much for you. If you 
think it will, only send him.” 

“Father, I will fetch him. I may 
be able to help you both. And now I 
am so much better.” 

Presently she returned with Bob, who 
looked rather plagued and uncomfort- 
able, with a great slice of cork in one 
hand and a bottle of gum in the other, 
and a regular housewife of needles in the 
lappet of his coat. He was. going to 
mount a specimen of a variety of 
**devil’s coach-horse,” which he had 
never seen before, and whose tail was 
forked like a trident. 

* Never can let me alone,” said Bob ; 
“ just ready to begin I was ; and I am 
sure to spoil his thorax. He is getting 
stiff every moment.” 

Bull Garnet looked at him brightly 
and gladly, even at such atime. Little 
as he knew or cared about the things 
that crawl and hop—as he ignorantly 
put it—skilled no more in natural 
history than our early painters were, yet 
from his own strong sense he perceived 
that his son had a special gift ; and a 
special gift is genius, and may (with 
good luck) climb eminence. Then he 
thought of what he had to tell him, and 
the power of his heart was gone. 

It was the terror of this moment 
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which had dwelt with him night and 
day, more than the fear of public shame, 
of the gallows, or of hell. To be 
loathed and scorned by his only son ! 
Oh that Pearl had not been so true ; 
oh that Bob suspected something, or 
had even found it out for himself! 
Then the father felt that now came part 
of his expiation. 

Bob looked at him quite innocently 
with wonder and some fear. ‘To him 
“the governor” long had been the 
strangest of all puzzles, sometimes so 
soft and loving, sometimes so hard and 
terrible. Perhaps poor Bob would catch 
it now for his doings with Eoa. 

“Sit down there, my son. Not 
there, but further from me. Don’t be 
at all afraid, my boy. I have no fault 
to find with you. I am far luckier in 
my son, than you are in your father. 
You must try to bear terrible news, Bob. 
Your sister long has borne it.” 

Pearl, who was ghastly pale and 
trembling, stole a glance at each of 
them from the dark end of the room, 
then came up bravely into the lamp- 
light, took Bob’s hand and kissed him, 
and sat close by to comfort him. 

Bull Garnet sighed from the depths 
of his heart. His children seemed to 
be driven from him, and to crouch 
together in fear of him. 

“Tt serves me right. I know that, 
of course. That only makes it the 
worse to bear.” 

“Father, what is it?” cried Bob, 
leaping up, and dropping his cork-slice 
and gum-bottle ; ‘“ whatever the matter 
is, father, tell me, that I may stand by 
you.” 

“You cannot stand by me in this. 
When you know what it is, you will fly 
from me.” 

“Will I, indeed! A likely thing. 
Oh, father, you think I am such a soft, 
because I am fond of little things.” 

“Would you stand by your father, 
Bob, if you knew that he was a mur- 
derer ¢” 

“Oh come,” said Bob, “you are 
drawing it a little too strong, dad. You 
never could be that, you know.” 

“T not only can be, but am, my son.” 
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Father and son looked at one another. 
The governor standing square and broad, 
with his shoulders thrown well back, 
and no trace of emotion in form or face, 
except that'his quick wide nostrils 
quivered, and his lips were white. The 
stripling gazing up at him, seeking for 
some sign of jest, seeking for a ray of 
laughter in his father’s eyes ; too young 
to comprehend the power and fury of 
large passion. 

Ere either spoke another word—for 
the father was hurt at the son’s delay, 
and the son felt all abroad in his head— 
between them glided Pearl, the daughter, 
the sister, the gentle woman,—the one 
most wronged of all, and yet the quickest 
to forgive it. 

“ Darling, he did it for my sake,” she 
whispered to her brother, though it 
cut through her heart to say it. “ Father, 
oh father, Bob is so slow; don’t be 
angry with him. Come to me a moment, 
father. Oh, how I love and honour 
you |” 

Those last few words to the passionate 
man were like heaven poured into hell. 
That a child of his should still honour 
him! He kissed her with tenfold the 
love young man has for maiden ; then 
he turned away and wept, as if the earth 
was water. 

Very little more was said. Pearl 
went away to Bob, and whispered how 
the fatal grief befell; and Bob wept 
great tears for the sake of all, and most 
of all for his father’s sake. Then, as 
the father lay cramped up upon the 
little sofa, wrestling with the power of 
life and the promise of death, Bob came 
up, and kissed him dearly on his rugged 
forehead. 

“Ts that you, my own dear son? 
God is far too good to me.” 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


Tuat night the man of violence enjoyed 
the first sweet dreamless sleep that 
had spread its velvet shield between 
him and his guilt and sorrow. Pearl, 
who had sat up late with Bob, com- 
forting and crying with him, listened 
at her father’s door, and heard his quiet 
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breathing. Through many months of 
trouble, now, she had watched him 
kindly, tenderly, fearing ever some wild 
outbreak upon others or himself, hiding 
in her empty heart all its desolation. 

The very next day, Bull Garnet 
resolved to have it out. with his son, not 
to surprise him by emotion to a hasty 
issue ; but now to learn what he thought 
and felt, after taking his time about it. 
All this we need not try to tell, only so 
much as bears upon the staple of the 
story. 

“ Father, I know that you had—you 
had good reason for doing it.” 

“There could be no good reason. 
There might be, and were, many bad 
ones, Of this I will not speak to you. 
I did it in violence and fury, and under a 
false impression. When I saw him, with 
his arm cast round my pure and darling 
Pearl, Satan’s rage is but a smile com- 
pared to the fury of my heart. He had 
his gun, and I had mine; I had taken 
it to shout a squirrel which meddled 
with our firework nonsense. I tore her 
from him before I could speak, thrust 
her aside, stepped back two paces, gave 
him ‘one, two, three,’ and fired. He 
had time to fire in self-defence, and his 
muzzle was at my head, and his finger 
on the trigger; but there it crooked, and 
he could not pull. Want of nerve, 1 
suppose. I saw his finger shaking, and 
then I saw him fall. Now, my son, you 
know everything.” 

“Why, father, after all then, it was 
nothing worse than a duel. ~He had 
just the same chance of killing you, and 
would have done it, only you were too 
quick for him.” 

“Even to retain your love, I will 
have no lie in the matter, Bob, although 
a duel, in my opinion, is only murder 
made game of. But this was no duel, 
no manslaughter even, but an act of 
downright murder. No English jury 
could help convicting me, and I will 
never plead insanity. It was the in- 
evitable result of inborn violence and 
self-will, growing and growing from 
year to year, and strengthened by wrongs 
of which you know nothing. God 
knows that I have fought against it ; 
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but my weapon was pride, not humility. 
Now let this miserable subject never 
be recurred to by us, at least in words, 
till the end comes. As soon as I hear 
that poor innocent Cradock is appre- 
hended, and brought to England, I 
shall surrender myself and confess. 
But for your sake and poor Pearly’s, 
I should have done so at the very 
outset. Now it is very likely that I 
may not have the option. ‘Two persons 
know that I did it, although they have 
no evidence, so far as I am aware; a 
third person more than suspects it, and 
is seeking about for the evidence. 
Moreover, Sir Cradock Nowell, towhom, 
as I told you, I owned my deed, although 
he could not then understand me, may 
have done so since, or may hereafter do 
so, at any lucid interval.” 

‘*Oh father, father, he never would 
be so mean 4 

“ He is bound by his duty to do it— 
and for his living son’s sake he must. 
I only tell you these things, my son, to 
spare you a part of the shock. One 
month now is all I crave, to do my 
best for you two darlings. I will not 
ruin the chance by going again to Sir 
Cradock. God saved me from my own 
rash words, doubtless for your pure 
sake. Now, knowing all, and reflecting 
upon it, can you call me still your 
father, Bob ?” 

This was one of the times that tell 
whether a father has through life 
thought more of himself or of his chil- 
dren. If of himself, they fall away, 
like Southern ivies in a storm, parasites 
which cannot cling, but glide on the 
marble surface. But if he has made 
his future of them, closer they cling, 
and clasp more firmly, like our British 
ivy engrailed into the house-wall. 

So the Garnet family clung together, 
although no longer blossoming, but 
flagging sorely with blight and canker, 
and daily fear of the woodman. Bob, 
of course, avoided Eoa, to her great 
indignation, though he could not quite 
make up his mind to tell her that all 
was over, without showing reason for 
it. In the forcing temperature of trouble, 
he was suddenly become a man, growing 








daily more like his father, in all except 
the violence. He roamed no more 
through the wilds of the forest, but 
let the birds nest comfortably, the 
butterflies hover in happiness, and the 
wireworm cast his shard unchallenged. 
He would care for all those things again, 
if he ever recovered his comfort. 

Now Eoa, as everybody knew, did not 
by any means embody the spirit of 
toleration. She would hardly allow 
any will but her own in anything that 
concerned her. In a word, she was a 
child, a very warm-hearted and lovely 
one, but therefore all the more requiring 
a strong will founded on common sense 
to lead her into the life-brunt. And 
so, if she must have Bob some day, she 
had better have him consolidated, though 
reduced to three per cent. 

Not discerning her own interesis, she 
would have been wild as a hare ought 
to be at the vernal equinox, but for 
one little fact. There was nobody to 
be jealous of. Darling Amy, whom she 
loved as all young ladies love one 
another—until they see cause to the 
contrary—sweet thing, she was gone to 
Oxford with her dear, good father. 
They had slipped off without any fuss 
at all (except from Biddy O’Gaghan, 
who came and threw an old shoe at 
them), because Mr. Rosedew, in the 
first place, felt that he could not bear it, 
and thought, in the second place, that 
it would be an uncourteous act towards 
Sir Cradock Nowell to allow any demon- 
stration. And yet it was notorious that 
even Job Hogstaff had arranged to totter 
down on Mark Stote’s arm, followed by 
a dozen tenants (all of whom had leases), 
and the rank and file of Nowelhurst, 
who had paid their house-rent ; and 
then there would be a marshalling out- 
side the parsonage-gate ; and upon the 
appearance of the fly, Job with his 
crutch would testify, whereupon a shout 
would arise pronouncing everlasting 
divorce between Church and State in 
Nowelhurst, undying gratitude to the 
former, and defiance to the latter power. 

Yet all this programme was nullified 
by the departure of John and his house- 
hold gods at five o'clock one May morn- 
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ing. Already he had received assurance 
from some of his ancient co-mates at 
Oriel (most cohesive of colleges) that they 
would gladly welcome him, and find him 
plenty of work to do. In less than six 
weeks’ time, of course, the long vacation 
would begin. What of that? Let him 
come at once, and with his wide-spread 
reputation he must have the pick of all 
the men who would stay up to read for 
honours. For now the fruit of a life- 
time lore was ripening over his honoured 
head, not (like that of Tantalus) wafted 
into the cloud-land, not even waiting to 
be plucked at, but falling unawares into 
his broad and simple bosom, where it 
might lie uncared for, except for the sake 
of Amy. So large a mind had long out- 
lived the little itch for fame, quite un- 
truly called “the last infirmity of noble 
minds.” Their first it is, beyond all 
doubt ; and wisely nature orders it. 
Their last is far more apt to be—at least 
in this generation—contempt of fame, 
and man, and God, except for practical 
purposes. 

Mr. Rosedew’s careful treatises upon 
the Sabellian and Sabello-Oscan ele- 
ments had stirred up pleasant contro- 
versy in the narrow world of scholars ; 
and now. at the trito-megistic blow of 
the Roseo-rorine hammer, ringing upon 
no less a theme than the tables of Igu- 
vium, the wise men who sit round the 
board of classical education, even Jupiter 
Grabovius (the original of John Bull), 
had clapped their hands and cried, 
“Hear, hear! He knows what he is 
talking of ; and he is one of us.” 

That, after all, is the essence of it— 
to know what one is talking of. And 
the grand advantage of the ancient uni- 
versities is, not the tone of manners, not 
the knowledge of life—rather a hat-box 
thing with them—not even the high 
ideal, the manliness, and the chivalry, 
which the better class of men win; but 
the curt knowledge, whether or not they 
are talking of what they know. Scire 
quod nescias is taught, if they teach us. 
nothing else. And though we are all’ 
still apt to talk, especially among ladies, 
of things beyond our acquaintance—else 
haply we talk but littlek—we do so with 


a qualm, and quasi, and fluttering sense 
that effrontery is not—but leads to— 
“ pluck.” 

Nevertheless, who am I totalk, proving 
myself, by every word, false to Alma 
Mater, having ventured all along to 
talk of things beyond me? 

As they rose the hill towards Carfax, 
Amy (tired as she was) trembled with 
excitement. Her father had won a cure 
in St. Oles—derived no doubt from oleo 
—and all were to lodge in Pembroke 
Lane, pending mature arrangements. 
Though they might have turned off near 
the jail, and saved a little cab fare, John 
would go by the broader way, as his 
fashion always was; except in a little 
posthumous matter, wherein perhaps we 
have over-defined with brimstone the 
direction-posts. 

Be that as it may,—not to press the 
scire quod nescias (potential in such a 
ease, I hope, rather than conjunctive)— 
there they must be left, all three, with 
Jenny and Jemima outside, and Jem 
Pottles on the pavement, amazed at the 
cheek of everything. Only let one thing 
be said. Though prettier girl than Amy 
Rosedew had never stepped on the stones 
of Oxford since the time of Amy Robsart, 
if even then,—never once was she in- 
sulted. 

Lowest of all low calumnies. There 
are blackguards among university men, 
as everybody knows, and as there must 
be among all men. But even those 
blackguards can see the difference be- 
tween a lady, or rather between a pure 
girl and—another. Andeven those black- 
guards have an intensified reverence for 
the one ;—but let the matter pass ; for 
now we hide in gold these subjects, and 
sham not to see their flaunting. 

Be it, however, confessed that Amy 
(whose father soon had rooms in college, 
not to live, but to lecture in), being a 
very shy young maiden, never could be 
brought to come and call him to his tea, 
—oh no. So many young men in gor- 
geous trappings, charms, and dangles, 
and hooks of gold, and eyeglasses very 
knowing—not to mention volunteer stuff, 
and knickerbockersdemonstrantof calf— 
oddly enough they would happen to feel 
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so interested in the architecture of the 
porter’s lodge whenever Amy came by, 
never gazing too warmly at her, but con- 
triving to convey their regret at the 
suppression of their sentiments, and 
their yearning to be the stones she trod 
on, and their despair at the possibility 
of her not caring if they were so— 
really all this was so trying, that Amy 
would never go into college without 
Aunt Doxy before her, gazing four- 
gunned cupolas even at scouts and 
manciples, And this was very provoking 
of her, not only to the hearts that beat 
under waistcoats ordered for her sake, 
but also to the domestic kettle a-boil in 
Pembroke Lane. For, over and over 
again, Uncle John, great as he was in 
chronology and every kind of “mar- 
mora,” and able to detect a flaw upon 
Potamogeiton’s tombstone, lost all sense 
of time and place, me and te, and hocce 
and Doxy, and calmly went home some 
two hours late,and complacently received 
Doxology. But alas, we must abandon 
Amy to the insidious designs of Heb- 
domadal Board, the velvet approaches of 
Proctor and Pro, and the brass of the 
gentlemen Bedels, while we regard more 
rugged scenes from which she was 
happily absent. 

Rufus Hutton had found the missing 
link, and at the same time the strongest 
staple, of the desired evidence. The 
battered gun-barrels had been identified, 
and even the number deciphered, by the 
foreman of Messrs L—— and Co. And 
the entry in their books of the sale of 
that very gun (number, gauge, and other 
particulars beyond all doubt corre- 
sponding) was—“to Bull Garnet, &c. 
Nowelhurst Dell Cottage,’ whom also 
they could identify from his “ strongly- 
marked physiognomy,” and his quick, 
decisive manner. And the cartridge- 
ease, which had lain so long in Dr. 
Hutton’s pocket, of course they could 
not depose to its sale, together with the 
gun ; but this they could show, that it 


fitted the gauge, was not at all of a . 


common gauge, but two sizes larger— 
No. 10, in fact—and must have been 
sold during the month in which they 
sold the gun, because it was one of a 
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sample which they had taken upon 
approval, and soon discarded for a case 
of better manufacture. 

Then as to motive, Rufus Hutton 
himself could depose to that, or the 
probability of it, from what he had seen, 
but not understood, at the fixing of the 
fireworks ; neither had he forgotten the 
furious mood of Bull Garnet, both then 
and in his garden. 

While he was doubting how to act— 
for, clearly as he knew his power to 
hang the man who had outraged him, 
the very fact of his injury made him 
loth to use that power; for he was not 
at all a vindictive man, now the heat 
of the thing was past, and he saw that 
the sudden attack had been made in 
self-defence—while he was _ hesitating 
between his sense of duty and pity for 
Cradock on one hand, and his ideas of 
magnanimity and horror of hanging a 
man on the other, he was thrown, with- 
out any choice or chance, across the 
track of Simon Chope. 

Perhaps there is no more vulgar error, 
no stronger proof of ignorance and 
slavery to catchwords, than to abuse or 
think ill of any particular class of men, 
solely on account of their profession— 
although, perhaps, we might justly throw 
the onus probandi their merit upon 
hangmen, body-snatchers, informers, and 
a few others—yet may I think (depre- 
cating most humbly the omen of this 
conjunction) that solicitors, tailors, and 
Methodist parsons fight at some dis- 
advantage both in fact and in fiction? 
Yet can they hold their own ; and sym- 
pathy, if owing, is sure to have to 
pay them—notwithstanding, goose, and 
amen. 

Away with all feeble flippancy ! 
Heavy tidings came to Nowelhurst Hall, 
Dell Cottage, and Geopharmacy Lodge, 
simultaneously, as might be, on the 20th 
of June. The Zaprobane had been lost, 
with every soul on board ; and this is 
the record of it, enshrined in many 
journals :— 

“By recent advices from Capetown, 
“ per the screw-steamer Sutler, we sin- 
“ cerely regret to learn that the magni- 
“ ficent clipper-built ship Zaprobana, of 














“* 2,200 tons (new system) Al at Lloyd's 
for 15 years, and bound from the 
“Thames to Colombo, with a cargo 
“valued by competent judges at 
120,0002., took the shore in Benguela 
Bay during a typhoon of unprecedented 
destructiveness. It is our melancholy 
duty to add that the entirety of the 
“valuable cargo was entirely lost, 
although very amply assured in un- 
exceptionable quarters, and that every 
soul on board was consigned to a 
watery grave. A Portuguese gentle- 
“ man of good family and large fortune, 
who happened to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, was an eye-witness to the 
catastrophe, and made superhuman 
exertions to rescue the unfortunate 
** mariners, but, alas! in vain. . Senhor 
“ José de Calcavello thinks that some 
of her copper may be saved. ‘The ill- 
fated bark broke up so rapidly, from 
the powerful action of the billows, 
“that her identity could only be estab- 
lished from a portion of her stern- 
post, which was discovered half-buried 
in sand three nautical miles to the 
“southward. We have been informed, 
upon good authority, although we are 
not at liberty to mention our source 
of information, that Her Britannic 
“ Majesty's steam-corvette J/umbo Jum- 
bo, pierced for twenty-eight guns, and 
carrying two, is under orders to de- 
part, as soon as ever sh can we coaled, 
for the scene of the recent catastrophe. 
Meanwhile, the tug Growler has arrived 
with all the memorials of the calamity, 
after affording the rites of sepulture 
to the poor shipwrecked mariners 
‘cast up by the treacherous billows. 
The set of the current being so ad- 
verse, we have reason to fear that the 
rest of the bodies must have fallen a 
prey to the monsters of the deep. 
There are said to be some hopes of 
recovering a portion of the specie.” 

Mrs. Corklemore happened to be call- 
ing at Geopharmacy Lodge, when the 
London papers arrived in the early after- 
noon. kufus begged pardon, and broke 
the cover, to see something in which he 
was interested. Presently he cried, 
“Good God!” and let the paper fall ; 
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and, seasoned as he was, and shallowed 
by the shifting of his life, it was not in 
his power to keep two little tears from 
twinkling. 

“Too late all my work,” he said ; 
‘* Heaven has settled it without me.” 

“ How very sad !” cried Mrs. Corkle- 
more, dashing aside an unbidden tear, 
when she came to the end of the story ; 
“to think of all those brave men lost! 
And perhaps you knew some of them, 
Dr. Hutton? Oh, I am so sorry!” 

“Why, surely you know that the 
Taprobane was the ship in which poor 
Cradock Nowell sailed, under Mr. Rose- 
dew’s auspices.” 

“Oh, 1 hope not. Please not to say 
so. It would be so very horrible! That 
he should go without repenting——” 

“You must have forgotten, Mrs. 
Corklemore ; for I heard Rosa tell you 
the name of the ship, and her destina- 
tion.” 

“Oh, very likely. Ah, now I remem- 
ber. For the moment it quite escaped 
me. How truly, truly grieved—it has 
quite overcome me. Qh, please not to 
notice me—please not. I ai so stupidly 
soft-hearted. Oh—ea, isha, ea!” 

No woman in the world could ery 
more beautifully than poor Georgie. 
And now she cried her very best. It 
would have gone to the heart of the 
driest and bitterest sceptic that ever 
doubted all men and women because 
they would doubt him. But Rufus, 
whose form of self-assertion was not 
universal negation, in what manner then 
do you suppose that Rufus Hutton was 
liquefied? A simple sort of fellow he 
was (notwithstanding all his shrewd- 
ness), although, or perhaps 1 should say 
because, he thought himself so knowing; 
and his observation was more the result 
of experience than the cause of it. So 
away he ran to fetch Rosa, and Rosa 
wiped dear, sensitive Georgie’s eyes, and 
coaxed her very pleasantly, and admired 
her more than ever. 

Bull Garnet rode home at twelve 
oclock from a long morning’s work. 
He never could eat any breakfast now, 
aud his manner was to leave home at 
six (except when he went to Win- 
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chester), gallop fiercely from work to 
work, or sometimes walk his horse and 
think, often with glistening eyes (when 
any little thing touched him), and return 
to his cottage and rest there during the 
workmen’s dinner-time. Then he had 
some sort of a meal himself, which 
Pearl began to call “ dinner,” and away 
with a fresh horse in half an hour, 
spending his body if only so he might 
earn rest of mind. All this was telling 
upon him fearfully ; even his muscular 
force was going, and his quickness of 
eye and hand failing him. He knew 
it, and was glad. 

Only none should ever say, though 
every crime was heaped upon him, that 
he had neglected his master’s interests. 

He tore the paper open in his sudden 
turbulent fashion, as if all paper was 
rags, and no more ; and with one glance 
at each column knew all that was in 
the ’tween-ways, Suddenly he came to 
a place at the corner of a page which 
made him cease from eating. He glanced 
at Pearl, but she was busy, peeling new 
potatoes for him. Bob was not come 
in yet. 

* Darling, I must go to London. If 
possible 1 shall return to-night, if I 
catch the one o'clock up express.” 

Then he opened the window, and 
ordered a horse, his loud voice ringing 
and echoing round every corner of the 
cottage, and in five minutes he was off 
at full gallop, for the express would not 
stop at Brockenhurst. 

At 3.15 he was in London, and at 
3.40 in the counting-house of Messrs, 
Brown and Smithson, owners, or at 
any rate charterers, of the Zaprobane, 
Striped-ball Chambers, Fenchurch Street. 
There he would learn, if he could, what 
their private advices were. 

The clerks received him very politely, 
and told him that they had little doubt 
of the truth of the evil tidings. Of 
course the fatality might have been con- 
siderably exaggerated, &c. &c., but as 
to the loss of the ship, they had taken 
measures to replace her. 
mind waiting only ten minutes, though 
they saw that he was ina hurry? The 
Cape mail-ship had been telegraphed 
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from Falmouth ; they had sent to the 
office already, and expected to get the 
reply within a quarter of an _ hour. 
Every information in their power, &c. 
—we all know the form, though we 
don’t always get the civility. 

Bull Garnet waited heavily with his 
great back against a stout brass rail, 
having declined the chair they offered 
him ; and in less than five minutes he 
received authentic detail of everything. 
He listened to nothing except one state- 
ment, “every soul on board was lost, 
sir.” 
Then he went out, in a lumpish man- 
ner, from the noble room, and was glad 
to get hold of the iron rail in the bend 
of the dark stone staircase. 

So now he was a double murderer. 
Finding it not enough to have killed one 
brother in his fury, he had slain the 
other twin through his cowardly con- 
cealment. Floating about in tropical 
slime, without a shark to eat him, leav- 
ing behind him the fair repute of a 
money-grabbing fratricide. And he, the 
man who had done it all, who had loved 
the boy and ruined him, miserably plot- 
ting for his own far inferior children. 
No, no! Not that at any rate,—good and 
noble children : and how they had borne 
his villany! God in mercy only make 
him, try to make him, over again, and 
how different his life would be. All 
his better part brought out; all his 
lower kicked away to the devil, the 
responsible father of it. “Good God, 
how my heart goes! Death is upon 
me, well I know, but let me die with 
my children by—unless I turn hymn- 
writer-——” 

Quick as he was in his turns of 
thought—all of them subjective—he 
was scarcely a match for the situation, 
when Mr. Chope and Bailey Kettle- 
drum brushed by the sleeves of his 
light overcoat, and entered the doors 
with “ push—pull” on them, but, being 
both of the pushing order rather than 
the pulling, employed indiscriminate 
propulsion, and were out of sight in 
a moment. Still, retaining some little 
of his circumspective powers, Bull Gar- 
net knew them both from a corner flash 
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of his sad tear-laden eyes. There was 
no mistaking that great legal head, like 
the breech-end of a cannon. Mr. Kettle- 
drum might have been overlooked, for 
little men of a fussy nature are common 
enough in London, or for that matter 
everywhere else. But Garnet’s attention 
being drawn, he knew them both of 
course, and the errand they were come 
upon, and how soon they were likely to 
return, and what they would think of 
his being there, if they should happen 
to see him. Nevertheless, he would not 
budge. Nothing could matter much 
now. He must think out his thoughts. 

When this puff of air was past which 
many breathe almost long enough to 
learn that it was “life,” some so long 
as to weary of it, none so long as to 
understand all its littleness and great- 
ness—when that should be gone from 
him, and absorbed into a boundless 
region even more unknown, would not 
the wrong go with it, if unexpiated 
here, and abide there evermore? And 
not to think of himself alone—what an 
example now to leave to his innocent 
injured children! The fury hidden by 
treachery, the cowardice sheathed in 
penitence! D n it all, he would have 
no more of it. His cursed mind was 
made up. A man can die in the flesh 
but once. His spirit had been dying 
daily, going to the devil daily, every 
day for months ; and he found no place 
for repentance. As for his children, 
they must abide it. No man of any 
mind would blame them for their father’s 
crime. If it was more than they could 
bear, let them bolt to America. Any 
whither, any where, so long as they 
came home in heaven—if he could only 
get there—to the father who had in- 
jured, ruined, bullied, cursed, and loved 
them so. 

After burning out this hell of thought 
in his miserable brain, he betook him- 
self to nature’s remedy,— instant, head- 
long action. He rushed down the stairs, 
forgetting all about Chope and Bailey 
Kettledrum, shouted to the driver of a 
hansom cab so that he sawed his 
horse’s mouth raw, leaped in, and gave 
him half a sovereign through the pigeon- 
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hole, to get to D ’s bank before the 
closing time. But at Temple-Bar, of 
course, there was a regular Chubb’s lock, 
after a minor Bramah one at the bottom 
of Ludgate bill. Cabby was forced to 
cut it, and slash up Chancery Lane, and 
across by King’s College Hospital, and 
back into the Strand by Wych Street. 
It is easy to imagine Bull Garnet’s state 
of mind ; yet the imagination would be 
that, and nothing more. He sat quite 
calmly, without a word, knowing that 
man and horse were doing their utmost 
of skill and speed, and having dealt 
enough with both to know that to worry 
them then is waste. 

The Bank had been closed, the day- 
porter said, as he girded himself for his 
walk to Brixton, exactly—let him see— 
yes, exactly one minute and thirty-five 
seconds ago. Most of the gentlemen 
were still inside, of course, and if the 
gentleman’s business was of a confiden- 
tial— Here he intimated, not by words, 
that there were considerations— 

“ Bow Street police-office,” Mr. Garnet 
cried to the driver, not even glancing 
again at the disappointed door-keeper. 
In five minutes he was there. Man and 
horse seemed strung and nerved with his 
own excitement. 

A stolid policeman stood at the door, 
as Bull Garnet leaped out anyhow, with 
his high colour gone away as in death, 
and his wiry legs cramped with vehe- 
mence. Then Bobby saw that he had 
met his master, the perception being a 
mental feat far beyond the average leap 
of police agility. Accordingly he touched 
his hat, and crinkled his eyes in a 
manner discovered by policemen, by 
virtue of the suggestion afforded by the 
pegging of their hats. 

“Mr. Bennings gone?” asked Bull 
Garnet, pushing, towards the entrance. 

“His wusship is gone arf an hour, 
sir; or may be at most fifty minutes. 
Can we do anything for you, sir? His 
wusship always go according to the 
business as is on.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Garnet ; 
“that is quite enough. What time do 
they leave at Marlborough Street ?” 

“ According to the business, sir, but 
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gone afore us a’most always. We sits as 
long as anybody, and gets through twice 
the business. But any message you like 
to leave, or anything to be entered, I can 
take the responsibility.” 

“No. It does not matter. I will 
only leave my card. Mr. Bennings 
knows me. Be kind enough to give 
him this, when he comes to-morrow 
morning. Perhaps I may call to-morrow. 
At present I cannot say.” 

The policeman lifted his hat again, 
Jike a cup taken up from a saucer, and 
Bull Garnet sat heavily down in the cab, 
and banged the door-shutters before him. 
* Strand,” he called out to the driver ; 
“D and C——’s, the watchmakers.” 
There he bought a beautiful watch and 
gold chain for his daughter Pearl, giving 
a cheque for nearly all his balance at the 
banker's. The cheque was so large that 
incommon prudence the foreman declined 
to cash it without some confirmation ; 
but Mr. Garnet gave him a reference, 
which in ten minutes was established, 
and in ten more he was off again with 
his very handsome trinkets, and a large 
sum in bank-notes and gold, the balance 
of his draft. 

“Where now, sir?” shouted the driver, 
delighted with his fare, and foreseeing 
another half-sovereign. 

“T will tell you in thirty seconds.” 

“ Well, if he ain’t a rum ’un,” Cabby 
muttered to himself, while amid volleys 
of strong language he kept his horse gyrat- 
ing, like a twin-screw ship trying circles ; 
“but rum customers is our windfalls. 
Should have thought it a reward case, 
only for the Bobby. Keep a look-out 
anyhow ; unless he orders me back to 
Bedlam.” 

“ Not Bedlam. WaterlooStation, main 
line !” said Bull Garnet, standing up in 
front, and looking at him over the roof. 
** Five minutes is all I give you, mind.” 

“ What a blessed fool I am,” said the 
cabman below his breath, but lashing 
his horse explosively—“ to throw away 
half a sovereign sooner than hold my 
tongue ! 
to have heard me—and as for eyes— 
Good Lord, I shouldn't like to drive him 
much.” 





He must be the devil himself ’ 
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“You are wrong,” replied Mr. Garnet 
through the pigeon-hole, handing him 
twopence for the tollman; “I am not 
the devil, sir; as you may some day 
know. Have no fear of ever driving 
me again. You shall have your half- 
sovereign when I have got my ticket. 
Follow me in, and you shall know for 
what place I take it.” 

The cabman was too dumb-foundered 
to do anything but resolve that he would 
go straight home when he got his money 
and tell his old woman about it. Then 
he applied himself to the whip in earnest, 
for he could not too soon be rid of this 
job; and so Bull Garnet won his train, 
and gave the driver the other half- 
sovereign, with a peculiar nod, having 
noticed that he feared to approach while 
the ticket was applied for. 

Bull Garnet took a second-class ticket. 
His extravagance towards the cabman 
was the last he would ever exhibit. He 
felt a call upon him now to save for his 
family every farthing. All was lost to 
them but money, and alas, too much of 
that. Now if he cut his throat in the 
train, could he be attainted of felony? 
And would God be any the harder on 
him? No, he did not think He would. 
It might be some sort of atonement even. 
But then the shock to Pearl and Bob, 
to see him brought home with his head 
hanging back, and hopeless red stitches 
under it. It would make the poor girl 
a maniac, after all the shocks and anguish 
he had benumbed her with already. 
What a fool he had been not to buy 
strychnine, prussic acid, or laudanum. 
And yet—and yet—and yet He 
would like tosee them just once more— 
blessed hearts—once more. 

He sat in the last compartment of the 
last carriage in the train, which had been 
added, in a hurry, immediately behind 
the break van, and the swinging and the 
jerking very soon became tremendous. 
He knew not, neither cared to know 
that Simon Chope and Bailey Kettle- 
drum were in a first-class carriage near 
the centre of the train. Presently the 
violent motion began to tell upon him, 
and he felt a heavy dulness creeping over 
his excited mind; and all the senses, 
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which had been during several hours of 
tension as prompt and acute as ever they 
were in his prime of power, began to 
flag, and daze, and wane, and he fell 
into a waking dream, a “second person” 
of sorrow. But first—whether for suicide, 
or for self-defence, he had tried both 
doors and found them locked; and he 
was far too large a man to force his way 
through the window. 

He dreamed, with a loose sense of 
identity, about the innocent childhood, 
the boy hood’s aspiration, the young man’s 
sense of ability endorsing the right to 
aspire. Even his bodily power and 
vigour revived in the dream before him, 
and he knitted his muscles, and clenched 
his fists, and was ready to fight fools 
and liars. Who had fought more hard 
and hotly against the hard cold ways of 
the age, the despite done to the poor 
and lowly, the sarcasm bred by self- 
conscious serfdom in clever men of 
the world, the preference of gold to 
love, and of position to happiness ? 
All the sweet gregarious tricks, shifts 
of coat, and pupa-ism, whereby we 
noble Christians reduce our social his- 
tory to a passage in entomology, and 
quench the faith of thinking men in 
Him whose name we take in vain—the 
great Originator—all these feminine 
contradictions, and fond things vainly 
invented, fables Atellan (if they be not 
actually Fescennine) had roused the 
combatism of young Bull, ere he learned 
his own disgrace. 

And when he learned it, such as it 
was—a proof by its false incidence how 
infantile our civilization is—all his 
mother’s bitter wrong, her life-long sense 
of shame and erushing (because she had 
trusted a liar, and the hollow elder- 
stick “ institution” was held up against 
her, and none would take her part with- 
out money, even if she had wished it), 
then he had chosen his mother’s course, 
inheriting her strong nature, let the 
shame lie where it fell by right and not 
by rule, and carried all his passions into 
Neo-Christian latitude. 

All that time of angry trial now had 
passed before him, and the five years of 
his married life (which had not been 





very happy, for his wife never understood 
him, but met his quick moodiness with 
soft sulks); and then in his dream-review 
he smiled, as his children began to 
toddle about, and sit on his knees, and 
look at him. 

Once he awoke, and gazed about him. 
The train had stopped at Winchester. 
He was all alone in the carriage still, 
and all his cash was safe. He had 
stowed it away very carefully in a hidden 
pocket. To his languid surprise, he fell 
back on the seat. How unlike himself, 
to be sure; and with so much yet to 
do! He strove to arise and rouse him- 
self. He felt for the little flask of wine, 
which Pearl had thrust into his pocket, 
but he could not pull it out and drink ; 
such a languor lay upon him. He had 
felt it before, but never before been so 
overcome by it. Once or twice, an hour 
or so before the sun came back again, 
this strange cold deadness (like a mam- 
moth nightmare frozen up) had lain on 
him, in his lonely bed, and then he 
knew what death was, and only came 
back to life again through cold sweat 
and long fainting. 

He had never consulted any doctor 
about the meaning of this. With his 
bold way of thinking, and judging only 
by his own experience and feeling, he 
had long ago decided that all medical 
men were quacks. What one disorder 
could they cure? All they had learned, 
and that by a fluke, was a way to antici- 
pate one: and even that way seemed 
worn out now. 

Now he fell away, and feared, and tried 
to squeeze his breast, and tried to pray 
to God; but no words came, nor any 
thoughts, only sense of dying, and horror 
at having prayed for it. A coldness fell 
upon his heart, and on his brain an 
ignorance ; he was falling into a great 
blank depth, and nothing belonged to 
him, only utter, utter loss, and not a 
dream of God. 

Happy and religious folk, who have 
only died in theory, contemplating dis- 
tant death, knowing him only ag oppor- 
tune among kinsfolk owning Consols, 
these may hope for a Prayer-book end, 
sacrament administered, weeping friends, 
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the heavenward soul glad to fly through 
the golden door, animula, vagula, blan- 
dula, yet assured of its reception with a 
heavenly smile of foretaste—this may 
be ; no doubt it may be, after the life of 
a Christian Bayard ; though it need not 
always be, even then. All we who from 
our age know death, and have taken 
little trips into him, through fits, pa- 
ralysis, or such like, are quite aware that 
he has at first call as much variety as 
life has. But the death of the violent 
man is not likely to be placid, unless it 
come unawares, or has been graduated 
through years of remorse, and weakness, 
and weariness. 

Then he tried to rise, and fought 
once more, with agony inconceivable, 
against the heavy, yet hollow numbness 
in the hold of his deep, wide chest, 
against the dark, cold stealth of death, 
and the black, narrow depth of the 

ve. 

The train ran lightly and merrily into 
Brockenhurst Station, while the mid- 
summer twilight floated like universal 
gossamer. In the yard stood the Kettle- 
drum “ rattletrap,” and the owner was 
right glad to see it. In his eyes it was 
worth a dozen of the lord mayor’s coach. 

“ None of the children come, dear?” 
asked Bailey, having kissed his wife, 
as behoves a man from London. 

“No, darling, not one. That ‘ 
here she used an adjective which 
sounded too much like “odious” for 
me to trust my senses—“ Georgie would 
not allow them. Now, darling, did you 
do exactly what I told you?” 

“ Yes, darling Anna, I did the best I 
could. I hada basin of mulligatawny 
at Waterloo going up, and one of mock- 
turtle coming back, and at Basingstoke 
ham-sandwiches, a glass of cold Cognac 
and water, and some lemon-chips. Since 
that, nothing at all, because there has 
been no time.” 

“You are a dear,” said Mrs. Kettle- 
drum, “to do exactly as I told you. 
Now come round the corner a moment, 
and take two glasses of sherry ; I can 
see quite well to pour it out. I am so 
glad of her new crinoline. She won't 
get out. Don’t be afraid, dear.” 





ee 


Oh, Georgie, Georgie! To think that 
her own sister should be so low, so 
unfeeling, and treacherous! Mr. Ket- 
tledrum smacked his lips, for the sake 
of euphony, after the second glass of 
sherry ; but his wife would not give 
him any more, for fear of spoiling his 
supper. Then they came back, and both 
got in, and squeezed themselves up 
together in the front seat of the old 
carriage, for Mrs. Corklemore occupied 
the whole of the seat of honour. 

“You are very polite, to keep me so 
long. Innocent turtles ; sweet childish 
anxiety! The last survivor of a wrecked 
train! So you took advantage, Anna 
dear, of my not being dressed quite so 
vulgarly as you are, to discuss this little 
matter with him, keeping me in igno- 
rance.” 

The carriage was off by this time, 
and open as it was, they had no fear of 
old coachey hearing, for it took a loud 
hail to reach him. 

“ Take the honour of a Kettledrum,” 
eried Bailey, smiting his bosom, “ that 
the subject has not even been broached 
between my wiser part and myself. 
Ladies, in this pure aérial—no, I mean 
ethereal—air, with the shades of night 
around us, and the breezes wafting, 
would an exceedingly choice and deli- 
cately aromatic cigar 

“Oh, I should so like it, Bailey ; 
and perhaps we shall have the night- 
ingales.” 

“T fear we must not think of it,” 
interposed Mrs. Corklemore, gently ; 
“my dress is of a fabric quite newly 
introduced, very beautiful, but (like 
myself) too retentive of impressions. 
If Mr. Kettledrum smokes, I shall have 
to throw it away.” 

“ There goes the cigar instead,” cried 
Bailey ; “‘ the paramount rights of ladies 
ever have been, and ever shall be, sacred 
with Bailey Kettledrum.” 

But Mrs. Kettledram was so vexed 
that she jumped up, as if to watch the 
cigar spinning into the darkness, and 
contrived with sisterly accuracy to throw 
all her weight upon a certain portion of 
a certain lovely foot, whereupon there 
ensued the neatest little passes, into 
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which we need not enter. Enough 
that Mrs. Corklemore, having higher 
intellectual gifts, “‘ won,” in the language 
of the ring, *‘ both events ”—first tear, 
and first hysterical symptom. 

“ Come,” cried Mr. Kettledrum, at 
the very first opportunity, to wit, when 
both were crying ; “ we all know what 
sisters are: how they mingle the—the 
sweetness of their affection with a certain 
—ah, yes—a piquancy of expression, 
most pleasant, most improving, because 
so highly conducive to self-examina- 
tion!” Here he stood up, having made 
a hit, worthy of the House of Commons. 
* All these little breezes, ladies, may be 
called the trade-winds of affection. They 
blow from pole to pole.” 

“The trade-winds never do that,” 
said Georgie. 

“ They pass us by as the idle wind, 
when the clouds are like a whale, ladies, 
having overcome us for a_moment, like 
a summer dream. Hark to that thrush, 
sitting perhaps on his eggs’ —“ Oh, Oh!” 
from the gallery of nature—* can there 
be, I pause for a reply, anything but 
harmony, where the voices of the night 
pervade, and the music of the spheres /” 

* You—you do speak so splendidly, 
dear,” sobbed Mrs. Kettledrum from the 
corner; “but it is a nasty, wicked, 
cruel story, about dear papa saying that 
of me, and he in his grave, poor dear, 
quite unable to vindicate himself. I 
have always thought it so unchristian 
to malign the dead !” 
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“ What's that ?” cried Georgie, start 
ing up, in fear and hot earnest ; “ you 
are chattering so, you hear nothing.” 

A horse dashed by them at full gallop, 
with his rider on his neck, shouting and 
yelling, and clinging and lashing. 

“ Missed the wheel by an inch,” cried 
Kettledrum, drawing his head in faster 
than he had thrust it out ; “a fire, man, 
or a French invasion?” But the man 
was out of hearing, while the Kettle- 
drum horses, scared, and jumping as 
from an equine thunderbolt, tried the 
strength of leather and the courage of 
ladies. 

Meanwhile at the station behind them 
there was a sad ado. A man was lifted 
out of the train, being found in the last 


compartment by the guard who knew 


his destination,—a big man, and a heavy 
one ; and they bore him to the wretched 
shed which served there as a waiting- 
room. 

“ Dead, I believe,” said the guard ; 
having sent a boy for brandy, “ dead as 
a door-nail, whoever he be.” 

** Not thee knaw who he be?” cried a 
forester, coming in. “ Whoy, marn, 
there be no mistaking he. He be our 
Muster Garnet.” 

“Whew!” And the train whistled 
on, as it must do, whether we live or 
die, or when Cyclops has made mince 
of us. 


To be continued. 
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SPEECH MADE VISIBLE.? 


BY JAMES SPEDDING. 


Taere is a gentleman now in London 
who has found out how to represent 
human speech in written characters with 
so much accuracy that it will stand the 
following test: let any sound of which 
the human organs of speech are capable 
be pronounced in his hearing, and he 
will engage to write it on paper so that 
one who knows the characters shall 
be able to imitate the sound correctly, at 
sight ; though he has never heard it 
before, and has no other means of guess- 
ing what it was like. The characters 
by which it is described are only thirty- 
four in number, are used like ordinary 
type, and are said to be easily learned— 
much more easily than A, B, C, &c. 
There is nothing to prevent the inven- 
tion from being immediately published 
and made available for all mankind, 
except the difficulty of reserving to the 
inventor some reasonable interest in the 
fruits of it. And it is suggested that, if 
the publication were undertaken by the 
Government, that difficulty would be 
easily removed, and many other advan- 
tages at the same time secured. 

Is this fact generally known? If it 
is, why is it so little talked about? If 
not, why not? Pains have been taken 
to make it known by evidence at once 
the fairest and the most striking that 
could be devised. And though the 
Times, I believe, has given no help, 
the press generally has done its part 
well. In the summer of 1864, Mr. 
Alexander Melville Bell, having satisfied 
himself by private experiment that his 
set of symbolic characters was at length 
complete, and that he could prove the 
fact by the most satisfactory of all de- 
monstrations—namely, by making it do 


all that he said it could do,—invited the - 


attention of the Government to it, in a 


1 “Visible Speech: a New Fact demon- 
strated.” By Alexander Melville Bell. Hauil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. 1865. 
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paper setting forth the nature of the in- 
vention, and offering to submit it to the 
most searching tests that could be pro- 
posed: which paper was extensively 
circulated among the members of the 
cabinet, the diplomatic, body, the learned 
societies, and men of letters. 

In the meantime he invited all the 
linguists he could find in Edinburgh, 
where his professional business then de 
tained him—professors, travellers, or 
natives of foreign countries—to put it 
to the test. And the test he proposed 
was this. Having taught his sons the 
meaning and use of the symbols, he 
offered to write down in their absence 
any word which might be dictated to 
him, and then to call them in and ask 
them to read the word. The experiments 
which were made in this way during 
July, 1864, included the most peculiar 
words that could be selected from nine- 
teen different languages, besides many 
arbitrary sounds, and were in all cases 
read to the satisfaction of those who 
proposed them. 

Having satisfied the linguists and 
professors that he could really perform 
what he promised, he next addressed 
himself to the purveyors of public in- 
telligence. Demonstrations of the same 
kind were exhibited before the editors 
of the Edinburgh newspapers ; and by 
them the results, which were always suc- 
cessful, were duly reported and favour- 
ably commented upon. 

In August Mr. Bell came up to Lon- 
don, where he gave a similar course of 
demonstrations, and found opportunities 
of trying his symbols upon the words of 
twenty languages, besides those upon 
which their powers had been tried 
before. And any one who will look 
through the files of our newspapers for 
September, 1864, will find numerous 
reports, both in the daily and weekly 
press, acknowledging the success of the 
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experiments and recognising the value 
of the invention. But the most im- 
portant testimony was obtained from 
Mr. Alexander J. Ellis in the beginning 
of that month. Mr. Ellis, known as 
the author of the most complete work 
on the philosophy of Phonetics that has 
been produced in England, and himself 
the inventor of the most complete uni- 
versal alphabet that had as yet been 
proposed,—familiar therefore with every 
variety of phonetic difficulty, and with 
an ear practised in perceiving the nicest 
distinctions of spoken sounds,—was in- 
vited by Mr. Bell to examine and test 
the new system at a private audience. 
He went prepared with all the difficulties 
he could think of, was allowed to propose 
them in his own way, and with a view 
to his own satisfaction ; and on the 3d 
of September, 1864, reported the result 
in a letter to the Reader, which Mr. 
Bell has reprinted at full length, and of 
which I shall quote, in its own words, as 
much as is material to the point with 
which I am now dealing. 


“Mr. Bell did not show me his alphabet, 
but stated that it consisted of only thirty-four 
distinct and separate characters, each of which 
would be printed by a separate type, placed 
side by side in the usual way, without any 
insertions over or under, as in Arabic or 
Hebrew... . 

“The mode of procedure was as follows :— 
Mr. Bell sent his two sons, who were to read 
his writing, out of the room—it is interesting 
to know that the eldest, who read all the 
words in this case, had only had five weeks’ 
instruction in the use of the alphabet—and I 
dictated slowly and distinctly the sounds which 
I wished to be written. These consisted of a 
few words in Latin, pronounced first as at 
Eton, then as in Italy, and then according to 
some theoretical notions of how the Latins 
might have uttered them. ‘Then came some 
English provincialisms and affected pronun- 
ciations, the words ‘how odd’ being given 
in several distinct ways. Suddenly German 
provincialisms were introduced. Then diseri- 
Minations of sounds, often confused, as ees, is’ 
(Polish), eesh, ich (German), ich (Dutch), ich 
(Swiss), oui, out (French), we (English), wie 
(German), vie (French). Some Arabic, some 
Cockney-English, with an introduced Arabic 
guttural, some mispronounced Spanish, and 
a variety of shades of vowels and diphthongs. 
The sudden changes and the confusion would 
utterly prevent any one from guessing by the 
context, and the distinctions of vowel-sounds 
would be very difticult either to seize or to 
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imitate except by persons thoroughly used to 
appreciate such sounds, or led by a strictly 
physiological system of symbolization to con- 
ceive and utter them. 

“* After the writing was complete, the sons 
were called in, and read it. They read it, of 
course, slowly. They had an unfamiliar combi- 
nation of letters in each word. They evidently 
spelt it mentally, placing their organs in the 
modified positions, and then uttered the sounds. 
They made a few mistakes, as was natural ; but 
they corrected them without further assistance 
than my saying that they were wrong. Occa- 
sionally—very seldom —they declared that the 
uttered the sound that was written. Mr. Bell 
said in these cases that what they said was 
what he heard. Jn each case, the sons being 
sent away, he re-wrote the word from my 
dictation; and then the sons read it cor- 
rectly. 

“The result was perfectly satisfactory— 
that is, Mr. Bell wrote down my queer and 
purposely-exaggerated pronunciations and 
mispronunciations, and delicate distinctions, 
in such a manner that his sons, not having 
heard them, so uttered them as to surprise me 
by the extremely correct echo of my own voice. 
I have made it my business for twenty-one 
years to study alphabetical systems. I do not 
know one which could have produced the same 
results. I do not know one which could have 
written every sound I used. So far, then, as 
I am able to judge, Mr. Bell has solved the 
problem. Not having been able to study the 
principles of his system, I am unable to couse 
ciate it in its entirety. He states that he has 
written a variety of languages to the satis- 
faction of natives. From what I have seen, I 
ain disposed to think that there is no exagge- 
ration in this statement. I know, indeed, that 
we are all inclined to be satisfied with a tole- 
rably decent imitation of our sounds by a 
foreigner ; and our testimonials as to their 
powers of speech are often exaggerated. In 
my own testing I was not satisfied with 
approximations, and I obtained correct imita- 
tions. Accent, tone, drawl, brevity, indis- 
tinctness, were all reproduced with surprising 
accuracy. Being on the watch, I could, as it 
were, trace the alphabet in the lins of the 
readers. I think, then, that Mr. Bell is justi- 
fied in the somewhat bold title which he has 
assumed for his mode of writing—‘ Visible 
Speech.’ I only hope that, for the advantage 
of linguists, such an alphabet may be soon 
made accessible, and that, for the intercourse 
of nations, it may be adopted generally, at 
least for extra-European nations—as for the 
Chinese dialects and the several extremely 
diverse Indian languages, where such an 
alphabet would rapidly become a great social 
and political engine.” 


Other witnesses might be cited by 
the score, who attest the success of the 
trials which they saw ; but their testi- 
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mony would add nothing to the weight 
of this; for it is not probable that any 
of them were so well qualified as Mr. 
Ellis to test the efficacy of the system, 
so little to be suspected of facility or 
favourable predisposition in applying 
the test, or supplied with a better op- 
portunity of applying it thoroughly. I 
conceive, therefore, that the point at 
present in question is conclusively es- 
tablished. For the question is not yet 
whether the Government ought to un- 
dertake the promulgation of the new 
system, but whether they ought to 
inquire into it, with a view to undertake 
the promulgation, if they find upon 
inquiry that its pretensions are sub- 
stantiated, and that the undertaking is 
practicable. 

Of the use of such an invention there 
cannot surely be any serious question. 
Its uses would manifestly be innumera- 
ble,—co-extensive almost with the uses 
of communication between man and man 
by writing; which is itself almost co- 
extensive with the use of language. All 
writing aims at the representation of 
the sound of spoken words. How im- 
perfectly this office is performed by the 
best alphabets hitherto tried, everybody 
knows who has attempted to learn a 
language by the help of books. Mr. 
Bell’s, if Mr. Ellis’s report of its per- 
formances be correct, must be able to 
represent sounds more exactly than can 
be easily done even by oral imitation : 
for the differences between some of the 
words which he proposed to Mr. Bell’s 
sons, and of which he says he obtained 
“correct imitations,” are such as few 
can learn to imitate correctly either by 
oral instruction from the best teachers, 
or even by living and conversing in the 
languages to which they belong. 

As to its infinite superiority in this 
respect to all rival systems of symbolic 
representation hitherto known, there 
cannot be any doubt. That in Mr. Bell’s 
hands it can do these things, we know ; 
for we are told on good authority that 
it has done them ;—and that not once 
or twice, but as often as it has been 
tried. The question which remains to 
be asked is, whether it can be made to 
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do them as well, or sufficiently well, in 
other hands. The gentleman who was 
so much pleased with Punch and Judy 
that he bought the whole apparatus, 
minus the manager, and took it home 
with him, found it a bad bargain ; and if 
Mr. Bell’s system of symbols be a machine 
which can only be worked by himself, 
its use will be comparatively small. 
Now upon this point we cannot, as yet, 
obtain conclusive evidence because he 
cannot explain the operation to the 
world without making the world a 
present of his invention ; which is more 
than he can be fairly asked to do. He 
has not, however, left us altogether in 
the dark. 

In the first place, he has given to one 
eminent man of science full means of 
forming a judgment upon this point. On 
the 4th of March, 1865, the theoretical 
and practical details of the system, in- 
cluding the “original classifications of 
“ elementary sounds, and diagrams ex- 
“ hibiting their organic and mechanical 
“ yelations, as well as the scheme of 
“symbols and the representative prin- 
“ciple of the alphabet,” were confi- 
dentially communicated to Sir David 
Brewster ; and on the 10th, Sir David 
returned the following report upon the 
point in question :— 


“University or EprnsurcH. 

“In Mr. Bell’s System of Visible Speech, 
which I have had an opportunity of examining, 
all — modifications of sound are accu- 
rately represented by a wonderfully small 
number of simple symbols ; and, by the aid 
of these symbols, different readers are enabled 
to place the organs of speech so as to yield, 
with readiness and uniformity, the minutest 
varieties of articulate sounds. 

“Mr. Bell’s system appears to me to be 
a valuable contribution tu this department of 
science, and I have no doubt that it may be 
rendered intelligible by means of diagrams, 
aided by illustrations from the voice of a 
teacher. 

(Signed) “DAVID BREWSTER, 
“ March 10th, 1865.” 


In the second place, Mr. Bell has 
given us, in answer to the question 
“whether @xy person can be taught to 
understand the symbols,” and “whether 
the knowledse can be acquired easily,” 
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an illustration by which we may learn 
something of the principle upon which his 
alphabet is constructed and worked :— 

“The sound symbol for p (he tells us) in 
the new alphabet, says to the learner, ‘ Shut 
your lipe he does so, and the result is the 
effect of the letter p. The symbol for } says 
to the learner, ‘Shut your lips as before, and 
make a murmur of voice ;’ and the symbol for 
m says, ‘Shut your lips in the same way, and 
sound the voice through the nose.’ ” 

It seems, therefore, that each symbol 
is not only a sign of the sound required 
to be made, but a direction how to make 
it. And if the several forms are so con- 
trived as to bear a true analogy to the 
several positions of the vocal organs by 
which the sounds are produced,—if the 
characters do (as in another place Mr. 
Bell says they do) “depict, by suggestive 
“ analogy of form, the organic attitudes 
“which produce or modify the respec- 
“ tive sounds, and so inform the reader 
“how to place his organs to pronounce 
“ the sounds,”—it is conceivable enough 
that the directions may be easily remem- 
bered and followed. We see that the 
notes in music, being so arranged on 
the stave as to represent to the eye the 
rising or falling of the voice, are much 
more easily learned than they could be 
if they were indicated by the letters of 
the alphabet which have been used to 
denote them ; and when Mr. Bell calls 
his system “visible speech,” he means, 
no doubt, that it enables the reader to 
see the relation of one sound to another, 
just as the musician sees the relation of 
one note to another. He is not merely 
told of it: he sees it as in a picture. 
The relation between p, b, and m was 
probably chosen for illustration because 
the direction for p was the simplest and 
shortest. But though it would require 
more words to describe the action by 
which the sound of ¢ or & is made, it is 
obvious that it is quite as capable of 
description, and that precisely the same 
relation subsists between ¢, d, and n, and 
again between &, g (hard), and ng, as be- 
tween p, b, and m. It is less wonder- 
ful, therefore, than it may seem at first 
sight, that the number of symbols which 
he requires should be so very few: for 
here we have five characters doing the 


work, and more than the work, of nine : 
and inasmuch as the same symbo} which 
turns p into 6, ¢ into d, and k into g, 
will serve also to turn f into », s into z, 
and x into gs, we thereby save three 
more. 

While, therefore, it is established by 
proof as conclusive as’ any can be which 
rests upon human testimony, that Mr. 
Bell’s system of notation is capable of 
conveying to one who has learned it a 
true idea of all varieties of spoken sound, 
there is no reason to apprehend any 
insuperable or formidable difficulty in 
the teaching and management of it. 
There is reason, however, to apprehend 
much difficulty from mis-teaching and 
mis-management, if it be allowed in the 
beginning to get into bad hands. And, 
therefore, it appears to me to be a 
matter of more than national importance 
that time should not be lost, and that the 
measures for bringing it into use should 
be taken now, while the services of Mr. 
Bell himself are available for the pur- 
pose. It is from him that the meaning, 
use, and management of the symbols 
can be best learned. Each of the sounds 
which are represented, and the manner 
in which it is made, ought in the first 
instance to be explained by himself with 
the help of his own voice, ear, and obser- 
vation : for the art of perceiving what 
we really hear is not a common one, and 
a few false directions might confuse and 
vitiate the whole scheme. But why 
should there be any delay in taking the 
first step? It need not interrupt for 
an hour any of the immediate businesses 
of the time. Neither Reform Bills nor 
Estimates need advance a step the slower 
for it. All that is wanted to begin 
with is, that some three, or two, or one 
properly qualified person should be com- 
missioned by the Government to exa- 
mine and report upon the nature of the 
invention, the uses to which it may be 
turned, the means of working it, and the 
expense. If in the hands of the Go- 
vernment it can be made to do half 
what Mr. Bell can make it do, it can- 
not but be worth as much as it is likely 
to cost. The printing and circulating 
of a few short, explanatory books, the 
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cutting of the types, the instructing of 
a number of instructors sufficient to 
teach the use of it correctly, and the 
compensation to Mr. Bell for giving up 
his copyright,—these will be the chief 
expenses. To keep it longer in the 
waiting-room is nothing less than to 
throw away a great chance for the ad- 
vancement of human civilization by an 
immense improvement in the construc- 
tion of its principal, its universal, its 
indispensable instrument—the repre- 
sentation of sounds by letters. For it 
must be remembered that this alphabet, 
being founded upon the physical con- 
ditions of speech, which are the same 
everywhere and always, if it be the best 
for one language is the best for all ; 
and will, by the mere force of conve- 
nience, bring itself into universal use. 
What else may follow, or how soon, it 
is unnecessary to define or predict. Let 
us, at least, secure this, and let us secure 
it as soon as possible. Since it is the 
very problem which, only twelve years 
ago, the assembled philologists of Eu- 
rope, under the presidency of Chevalier 
Bunsen, were occupied in discuss- 
ing and endeavouring to solve, it can 
hardly be supposed that there will 
be any difficulty in finding men both 
competent and willing to undertake the 
examination of the solution now offered. 
And Mr, Bell’s very modest request, 
“ that a preliminary investigation may 
“ be made into the details of the system, 
“‘ with a view to its adoption, if ut shall 
“be found to fulfil the requisite condi- 
“ tions of completeness, accuracy, and 
“ simplicity,” will surely find somebody 
to support it. It is not at all strange 
that a thing which so many learned men 
have been so long searching for in vain 
should be found by one who probably 
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does not make any pretensions to learn- 
ing. He found it because he happened 
to take the way to the place where it 
was, while the learned men were misled 
by their learning to seek for it where it 
was not. Words, which are infinite in 
number and variety, are all made of 
sounds, of which the number is both 
small and definite, and cannot be in- 
creased at pleasure. The philologists 
were seeking among the words: Mr. 
Bell went at once to the sounds. The 
wonder is that he was the first who 
thought of looking for it there, not that 
he succeeded in finding it. Being found, 
however ; being announced as in all 
points complete, and ready to prove its 
completeness at any time, in any place ; 
being known to have so proved it, upon 
the testimony of a great variety of wit- 
nesses ; having had public attention 
called to it nearly two years ago by con- 
spicuous notices in the newspapers, both 
of Edinburgh and London; having, 
during the last year, had its claims to 
attention set forth at large, with all the 
evidence, in a concise and convenient 
pamphlet which any one may buy for 
a shilling ; and, above all, being still a 
secret, known only to two or three 
people ;—that it should not have excited 
more popular curiosity, is very strange, 
and a new thing under the English sun. 
Had Mr. Bell produced a tithe of the evi- 
dence to prove that he knew who wrote 
“Ecce Homo,” or where the Nile really 
comes from, he would have been be- 
sieged with inquiries, Is there no one 
who will ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what answer has been given 
to Mr. Bell’s proposal, and so make it 
more inconvenient to neglect than to 
despatch it ? 
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THE INFLUENCE OF IMPURE WATER ON THE SPREAD 
OF CHOLERA. 


BY THE REV. U. WHITEHEAD. 


In the December number of this Maga- 
zine I gave an account of an investiga- 
tion into the probable causes of the 
cholera outbreak in St. James’s, West- 
minster, in 1854, stating the reasons 
which led the Committee of Inquiry to 
the conclusion that the outbreak was in 
some manner attributable to the use of 
well-water contaminated by matter from 
an adjoining cesspool, and also showing 
that, for three days immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak, there had been 
poured into this cesspool the diluted 
dejections of an infant registered as 
having died from “exhaustion after 
diarrheea ;” a fact to which, with refer- 
ence to its bearing upon a theory as to 
the mode of propagation of cholera, I 
must presently call further attention. 
Meanwhile, apart from any theory 
respecting cholera, there can be but one 
opinion as to the extreme unpleasant- 
ness of any such discovery as that of a 
connexion between a well and a cesspool, 
suggestive, as it was, of a similar state 
of things in other parts of London ; for 
it came to the knowledge of the Com- 
mittee, while prosecuting theirresearches, 
that cesspools abounded even in a com- 
paratively well-regulated parish like St. 
James's. Among other evidence to this 
effect it was stated that “when Derby 
“ Court, Piccadilly, was pulled down to 
“clear a site for the Museum of Eco- 
“nomic Geology, no less than thirty- 
“two cesspools had to be excavated” 
(St. James’s Cholera Report, p. 57). 
There might not perhaps often be only 
“two feet eight inches of horizontal 
distance” between a cesspool and a well; 
but through such soil as that of London 
the percolation is necessarily very ex- 
tensive. Nor was the matter at all 
mended, but rather in those days made 
worse, by the fact of the cesspools being 
mostly joined by drains to the sewers. 


The Broad Street cesspool, for instance, 
polluting at once the river through the 
sewers and also a well through the soil, 
was a gross superfluity of nuisance. 

Some exense indeed might have been 
alleged in 1854 for the retention of 
cesspools in London, provided they had 
not been put in connexion with the 
sewers, which at that time discharged 
their contents not very far from the 
source of the water-supply of one of 
the public companies. But, now that all 
the public waterworks are beyond the 
flow of the tide, and the outfall of the 
sewers is several miles below London 

ridge, with a prospect of the sewage 
being soon altogether diverted from the 
river, let us hope that the extermination 
of cesspools is going on all over London 
at least as rapidly as in St. George’s, 
Southwark; the authorities of which 
parish, as I have been told, have ex- 
eavated 4,000 of these obnoxious pits 
during the last four years. 

Not that even the total disappearance 
of cesspools would render the use of the 
vast majority of the metropolitan wells 
unobjectionable. Only such of them as 
are sunk through the clay to the chalk, 
and of course carefully secured against 
the entrance as well of landsprings as of 
soil-soakage of any kind, can be wholly 
free from suspicion. But a deep public 
well is a rarity in London. Most 
London wells, sunk only to the clay, 
and having the bricks which form their 
sides laid dry, without mortar or cement, 
in order that the water may readily 
enter, must by their very nature admit 
of percolation from the surface and from 
the various strata which surmount the 
clay. What then with churchyards, 
gas, and muck of every description, in- 
cluding even “enormous quantities of 
black beetles” (St. James’s Cholera Re- 
port, p. 76), such wells can hardly escape 
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contamination of some sort, and should 
accordingly share the inevitable fate of 
the cesspools. 

The wells, however, will probably die 
harder than the cesspools ; for it is diffi- 
cult to persuade the general public of 
the deleterious character of water which 
is pleasant to the eye and the taste, 
whilst its pollution, besides being im- 
perceptible to the drinker, is the result 
of a process at once removed from 
observation and requiring some little 
intelligence to understand : and, on the 
other hand, it is not at all difficult, 
especially in loathsome courts and alleys, 
to see at a glance the unsatisfactory 
condition of the “butts” which serve 
as receptacles for “the Company's 
water,” the only alternative, of course, 
to the pump-water. Enough has recently 
been written and said on this point to 
render it unnecessary here to dwell 
upon it further than to remark that, 
during the St. James’s cholera outbreak, 
in a district by no means of the lowest 
class, the state of the cisterns was often 
alleged by the inhabitants as a reason 
for sending to the pump. No wonder, 
then, if people in miserable “ rents” are 
glad enough to avail themselves of the 
sparkling water of any well within 
reasonable distance. Indeed it is some- 
times the case in such places, as has 
lately been shown by Dr. Jeaffreson, 
that there is positively no butt or cistern 
at all. Under these circumstances we 
must perhaps for the present rest con- 
tent with knowing, on the authority of 
the Registrar-General, that “ the London 
“* pumps have been placed under inspec- 
“tion ;” and on the authority of the 
Prologue of the Westminster Play, that 
underground railways and main drainage 
works are intercepting the sources of 
their supply. 

But though such wells for the most 
part must be of a dangerous character, 
some special contamination, apart from 
an habitual pollution generally detri- 
mental to health, may be necessary to 
connect them with the spread of any 
specific disease. 

That an exceptional contamination is 
needed to enable them to propagate 
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cholera is rendered highly probable by 


some of the facts which came under the 
observation of the St. James’s Com- 
mittee :—“ If,” says their reporter, Mr. 
Marshall, “ we may found an argument 
“upon the fact that other well-waters 
“ inthe same neighbourhood, containing 
“ much the samerecognisable organicand 
“ inorganic impurities, did no harm, and 
“ that the Broad Street water itself, in 
“ 1832 and 1849,” and he might have 
added in 1853, “when it was probably 
“ also extensively used for drinking, and 
“must have been charged with very 
“ similar general impurities, produced no 
“ perceptible deleterious effects, we may 
“admit the possibility that its apja- 
“rently fatal influence in determining 
“ the brief but severe explosion of 1854 
“was owing not to a general impurity, 
“but to the temporary existence of 
* some special contamination” (Report, 
p. 92). Likewise, in noticing this out- 
break and the verdict of the Committee 
that the pump was in some manner the 
cause of it, the medical officer of the 
Board of Health, Mr. Simon, whilst ad- 
mitting that “the evidence collected 
“by the Committee strongly tends to 
“ justify their opinion,” calls attention 
to the fact that, “ bad as was the pro- 
“duce of the Broad Street well—con- 
“taining the results of organic decom- 
“ position filtered through but scanty 
“thickness of surrounding soil—this 
“ quality of water was not peculiar to 
“ it; as generally through London such 
“must be the condition of superficial 
“ well-waters ;” which waters, as already 
observed by the Committee, had not in 
other cases been proved to have had any 
share in the spread of cholera. Where- 
fore, adverting also to the researches of 
Dr. Pettenkofer, who ‘“ found himself 
“ unable to attribute to the well-waters 
“ any causative relation to the epidemic” 
at Munich, Mr. Simon concludes that 
these facts “give to the imputed opera- 
“ tion of the Broad Street water at least 
“an exceptional character” (Report to 
the Board of Health, 1856, p. 9). 

Such from the first had been the 
opinion of Dr. Snow, who consistently 
maintained, not merely that this well 
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must have contained “the results of 
organic decomposition,” but that, at the 
time of the outbreak, its pollution, as 
compared with that of other superficial 
wells, must have been of an “ excep- 
tional character ;” though he did not, 
as will presently be seen, admit it to be 
an isolated exception, even among wells, 
in its connexion with cholera. ‘“ The 
reason,” he used to say at the meetings 
of the Committee, “why the water of 
“this pump produced the great out- 
“break is, I feel confident, that the 
“ evacuations of one or more cholera 
“ patients found their way, by some 
“means, into the well” (St. James’s 
Report, p. 119). To the swallowing of 
such evacuations, at first exclusively 
through the water, and afterwards both 
through the water and in various other 
ways by reason of the multiplication 
and spread of the morbific matter, he 
attributed the very great mortality 
within the circumscribed area of which 
the pump was almost the exact centre. 
I need not here recapitulate the stages 
by which Dr. Snow’s inculpation of the 
pump, at first disallowed, came gra- 
dually to be respected, and at last 
unanimously accepted by the Committee, 
or the means by which the well, at first 
pronounced “free from any fissures,” 
was found to be connected by “ fur- 
rowed channels” with a cesspool. Pass- 
ing over these matters, as requiring no 
further exposition, the point now to be 
considered is the probable cause of ex- 
ceptional contamination. On this point 
Dr. Snow’s hypothesis required evidence, 
not only that “the evacuations of one 
‘‘or more cholera patients found their 
“way into the well,” but also that at 
least one case thus concerned in the 
pollution of the well preceded the great 


‘outbreak by an interval long enough to 


allow time, both for the process of pollu- 
tion, and also for the incubative period 
of the disease. It was on the evening 
of Thursday, August 3lst, that the 
outbreak began: and what is the fact 
brought tolightsome timeafter Dr. Snow's 
prediction of its probable discovery, and 
after all doubt had disappeared from the 
mind of the Committee respecting the 


influence of the pump in producing the 
outbreak? It is found that an infant 
was seized with diarrhoea on Monday, 
August 28th, and that its dejections, 
till Wednesday, the 30th, steeped in 
water, were thrown into the cesspool, 
the direct connexion of which with the 
well is proved beyond cavil or dispute. 
Such remarkable agreement between 
theory and fact must not, I apprehend, be 
lightly dismissed as a mere coincidence. 

That there should be difficulties in 
the way of accepting the case of this 
infant as a complete explanation of the 
cause of the outbreak is no more than 
might be expected. One difficulty | 
myself was the first to suggest. 

Why, I asked, did three subsequent 
cases of undoubted cholera in the same 
house fail to sustain the outbreak through 
the same channel of communication with 
the well’—In my December paper on 
this subject I gave reasons for believing 
that in these cases the excretions may 
not have found their way even into the 
cesspool. But a friend suggests—and 
not without reasons derived from accu- 
rate knowledge of the circumstances— 
that, if they did enter the cesspool, 
they may not have reached the well. 

But the child’s illness, it is urged, 
was not choleraic ; it is registered as 
diarrheea.—The force of this objection 
is lessened by medical testimony of 
considerable weight. “There is evi- 
“ dently,” says Dr. Gull, “in some 
“minds a disinclination to regard any 
“case as cholera, unless it manifests 
“symptoms of marked intensity ; but 
“that the diarrhea which prevails 
“when cholera is epidemic is due to 
“ the same cause as cholera itsel!, is to 
“ be inferred, not only from its clinical 
“ history, but also from other cireum- 
“ stances” (Report to the College of Phy- 
sicians, 1854, 2d Part, p. 124). The 
same opinion is expressed by the Com- 
mittee of the Medical Council :—“ When 
“diarrhoea and cholera prevail together 
“epidemically, are they (with differ- 
“ences of degree) the same disease ? 
“This question must now doubtless be 
“ answered affirmatively ” (Report to the 
Board of Health, 1855, p. 62). 
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If it should still be asked, as it has 
been continually asked of me, whence 
and how did the infant catch the disease, 
I can only reply that I do not know, 
and that it is not at all necessary for 
the purpose of a local investigation 
to inquire. But I must remind the 
reader that Dr. Snow did not limit the 
propagation of cholera to water as the 
sole medium of communication. The 
morbific matter, if such as he sup- 
posed, may be conveyed in clothes, on a 
person’s hand, in the air as a minute 
particle of dust, nay, even by flies. The 
infant in question was brought up by 
hand ; and no one knows what may 
not be in London milk. 

But it is impossible, say some members 
of the medical profession, that cholera 
can be at all propagated by the swal- 
lowing, whether in water or in any 
other way, of choleraic discharges, the 
theory being contrary to sound doc- 
trine concerning the pathology of the 
disease.—It needs not, however, a pro- 
fessional acquaintance with cholera lite- 
rature to be aware that this theory has 
been defended as well as attacked on 
pathological grounds. Of course, on 
such a point, I must be content to 
listen respectfully to a controversy in 
which I can have no part, unless the 
disputants on either side should con- 
descend to appeal to external evidence, 
to which step sooner or later both sides 
are generally reduced. But I may re- 
mark that two recent utterances respect- 
ing the mode of propagation of cholera 
seem to show that pathological objec- 
tions to the theory in question do not 


press very heavily upon the minds of. 


some of the highest authorities. “ For 
** all practical purposes,” says the Regis- 
trar-General, “ it may be assumed that 
“ the discharges of patients in the epi- 
“ demic, either casually touching the 
“‘ mouth, or entering in dust or vapour 
‘“‘ through air or water, induce diarrlcea 
“ or cholera in a certain proportion of 
“those exposed to their influence ” 
(Quarterly Report, October, 1865). And 
a similar doctrine is reported by the 
Times’ correspondent at Naples, in a 
letter dated October 11, as being held by 
“one of the most eminent of the Nea- 
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“ politan physicians,” Dr. Thomassi, 
“who expresses the opinion that the 
“ mode of communication of cholera is 
“ not by contagion from the skin or exha- 
“ lations from the lungs, but from the 
“ materia ejected by the patient, the 
“virus of which may be extended by 
“ water if the materia has been thrown 
“ near water-courses or cisterns.” 

The Registrar-General attaches great 
importance to this theory, and speaks 
of “the detection since 1849 of the 
mode of propagation of cholera” as 
being “ among the greatest triumphs 
of medical science.” A like estimate of 
its importance, as supplying definite aim 
to works of sanitary improvement for 
the prevention of cholera, and also in- 
troducing intelligible purpose into pre- 
cautions taken by individuals, was thus 
expressed some years ago in the Lancet 
by Mr. French, the surgeon of the St. 
James’s Infirmary: ‘“ When this” (Dr. 
Snow’s) “ doctrine, respecting the mode 
“in which cholera is communicated, 
“‘ becomes comprehended by Secretaries 
“ of State and generals commanding in 
“* chief, as is the household word ‘vacci- 
“ nation,’ then ‘outbreaks’ of cholera— 
“ ¢.e, large numbers of persons attacked 
“ at once in a district (a phenomenon 
“well known in the history of the 
“ disease)—will become rare events” 
(Lancet, July 24, 1858). This state- 
ment was made on the occasion of the 
death of Dr. Snow, of whose investiga- 
tions on this subject a brief account 
may, at the present time, be interesting, 
and perhaps useful, to the public. 

It was in 1848 that Dr. Snow, having 
already, with many other members of his 
profession, become convinced, from ex- 
amination of the history of cholera, that 
it is propagated by human intercourse, 
was led, by study of the nature of the 
disease, to the conclusion that it is 
“ communicated by something that acts 
directly on the alimentary canal ;” and 
he then suggested “the excretions of the 


_sick” as the most likely vehicle of the 


poison, which, in his opinion, to produce 
cholera must be swallowed. This hy- 
pothesis, besides being in accordance 
with all that had been urged in support 
of the contagiousness of the malady, 
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had the further recommendation of sup- 
plying an explanation of its apparent 
eccentricity. It did not, however, 
more than other theories, seem to admit 
of demonstration, except in one way, 
which had not yet been investigated. 
“None of the early investigators of 
“ cholera appear to have imagined that 
“the specific poison ever found en- 
“trance by means of drinking water” 
(Dr. Parkes on Practical Hygiene, 2d 
Edition, 1866, p. 60), 

Appiying himself to this branch of 
inquiry, Dr. Snow was only able, in 
1848, to allege that certain towns, the 
inhabitants of which drank water pol- 
luted by sewage, had suffered severely 
from cholera in 1832, and, in particular, 
that in certain districts of London, sup- 
plied with water from the Thames and 
the Lea, the mortality in that year from 
the same disease had been greater than 
in other parts of the metropolis dif- 
ferently supplied. 

But, in 1849, one of those anomalous 
outbreaks, which obviously suggest a 
local cause, took place in Horselydown, 
where of two rows of houses, placed 
back to back, using the same drain, and 
having the same relative position towards 
an open sewer, one row lost eleven of its 
inhabitants by cholera, several others 
being not fatally attacked, in a few days ; 
whilst the other only lost one, and had 
but one not fatal case. The only dif- 
ference which the Assistant Surveyor for 
the Commissioners of Sewers could find 


between the circumstances of the two- 


courts, was that the people of the former 
used a well to which slops of dirty 
water, poured into a channel in front of 
the houses, had access. The outbreak 
was preceded, with an interval of a week, 
by two cases, which each lasted several 
days, and, as stated by the doctor who 
attended them, “the water in which the 
“ foul linen would be washed would in- 
“evitably be emptied into the above- 
“ mentioned channel” (Snowon Cholera, 
Ist Edition, p. 14, 1849). 

Simultaneous with this outbreak was 
another, in Albion Terrace, Wandsworth 
Road, in which, in the seventeen houses 
constituting the terrace, twenty persons 
died of cholera in a fortnight, four 


or five others being fatally attacked 
after flying from the place. The fatal 
cases were distributed over ten out 
of the seventeen houses; and a doc- 
tor who attended many of the cases, 
stated that “attacks occurred in the 
* other seven houses, with the exception 
“of one or two that were empty, or 
“nearly so.” The immediate neigh- 
bourhood was altogether spared. ‘The 
only circumstance peculiar to this terrace 
was its water-supply, derived “from a 
“ copious spring in the road, the water 
“of which was conducted by a brick 
* barrel drain to the back of the houses, 
“and then flowed right and left, to 
“supply tanks in the ground behind 
“each house.” The cesspools were full, 
and some of the overtlow drains choked 
up, “‘one having no bottom, or one so 
* soft that it could be penetrated with a 
“ stick ; and it crossed, at right angles, 
“above the earthenware pipe of the 
“ water tank, the joints of which were 
“ Jeaky, and allowed the water to escape.” 
In one case the Surveyor “found a pipe 
“for bringing surplus water from the 
“ tanks communicating with a drain from 
* the cesspool; and he found a flat brick 
*“ drain laid over the barrel drain which 
“brought the water from the spring.” 
This state of things, bad enough at any 
time, was made considerably worse by 
the bursting of the “ flat brick drain” 
during a storm on July 26th. The first 
case began on July 28th; the second 
(not fatal) on July 30th ; two more on 
August lst; two on August 3d. The 
attacks were numerous during the fol- 
lowing three or four days, after which 
time they diminished in number (Zbid, 
1849, p. 18). 

Having inquired into the circum- 
stances of these local outbreaks, Dr. 
Snow turned his attention to the general 
mortality from cholera throughout 
London, which he found, as in 1832, 
was by far the greatest on the south side 
of the river. “ ‘The deaths from cholera 
“in this district, which contains a 
“very little more than a quarter of 
‘“‘ the population, have been more nume- 
“yous than in all the other districts 
“ put together” (bid. 1849, p. 23). This 
calculation was based on the reports 
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of the Registrar-General, which showed 
that, during the month ending August 
25th, “out of the 7,266 deaths in the 
“ metropolis, 4,001 occurred on the 
“south side of the Thames.” The 
South London drinking water, so far 
as it was supplied by public com- 
panies, was at that time exclusively 
derived from tke Thames at and below 
Vauxhall, whilst other sources of supply 
were used by extensive districts on the 
north side of the river. 

Believing that he saw in these facts 
some confirmation of his theory—which 
of course attributed the excess of mor- 
tality in South London to the contami- 
nation of the Thames by cholera dis- 
charges entering it through the sewers— 
Dr. Snow ventured, in the autumn of 
1849, to publish his views, which he 
had previously made known, in conver- 
sation only, to various members of the 
medical profession. He did not claim 
for them the credit of actual demonstra- 
tion, but advanced them as containing, 
in the existing state of knowledge upon 
the subject, “a greater amount of pro- 
“¢ bability in their favour than any other 
“* views.” 

In the interval between the disap- 
pearance of the cholera in 1849 and its 
return in 1853, much additional infor- 
mation came to light respecting the in- 
fluence of polluted water in propagating 
cholera during the epidemic of 1849 ; 
and Dr. Snow, availing himself of the 
observations of other medical men, and 
corresponding with persons in various 
parts of the country, continually drew 
attention to the subject. It appeared 
that in Rotherhithe, Salford, Ilford, and 
Locksbrook, outbreaks of cholera had 
been traced, with more or less proba- 
bility, to wells contaminated with fecal 
matter ; and an inquiry, set on foot by 
Dr. Snow in 1849, into the circum- 
stances of an outbreak at the village of 
Newburn, near Newcastle, where one- 
tenth of the population died, afforded 
strong grounds for attributing the out- 
break to a similar cause. It was shown 
by Dr. Shapter that at Exeter, in 1832, 
when the public water-supply was de- 
rived from the river at a point where it 
received the sewage, the mortality from 
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cholera was seventeen times greater 
than in 1849, when the source of supply 
had been changed to a locality beyond 
the influence of the tide. At Notting- 
ham the deaths in 1832 were twenty- 
two times more numerous than in 
1849 ; which difference was attributed 
by the Local Sanitary Committee to the 
extension, since 1832, of pure water to 
the poor, who in that year had been the 
principal victims, On the other hand, 
at Hull the mortality in 1849 was six 
times as great as in 1832, apparently 
owing to “a more plentiful supply ” of 
contaminated water. In 1832, Glasgow 
suffered very severely from cholera on 
both sides of the Clyde, from which its 
water-supply was then on both sides de- 
rived; but in 1849 the south side, then 
supplied with water from the neigh- 
bouring hills, “‘ furnished comparatively 
a small number of cases,” whilst in 
other parts of Glasgow, still supplied 
from the Clyde, the epidemic was very 
severe. “ Birmingham, Bath, Chelten- 
“ ham, and Leicester, all with a supply 
“ of water free from connexion with the 
“ drains and sewers, have nearly escaped 
“the cholera in every epidemic” (Snow 
on Cholera, 2nd Edition, 1855, p. 98). 

It is the cumulative testimony of 
these instances, with others that need 
not be mentioned, which gives weight 
to the charge of the preponderating 
influence of impure water in the propa- 
gation of cholera. Some of them, as 
was shown by the late Dr. Baly, may 
be open to objection; but he admits 
that this alleged influence is “ supported 
“by evidence of a striking and unex- 
“ nected kind,” and concludes that “ the 
“ subject needs and is likely hereafter to 
“ receive more systematic investigation ” 
(Report to the College of Physicians, 
1854, Part 1, p. 214). 

It had already begun to receive “more 
systematic investigation,” the prosecu- 
tion of which was facilitated by an 4m- 
portant change which had taken place 


since 1849 in the water-supply of some 


of the South London districts, the 
Lambeth Company having removed 
their works in 1852 from opposite 
Hungerford Market to Thames Ditton, 
thus obtaining a supply quite free from 
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the sewage of London, whilst the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Company still con- 
tinued in 1853 to draw their supply 
from near Vauxhall. The effect of the 
change on the part of the Lambeth 
Company was at once apparent on the 
return of the cholera in 1853, and 
attracted the attention of the Registrar- 
General, who commented upon it in his 
returns; and Dr. Snow records some 
startling particulars. Thus, “in 1849, 
“ the parish of Christchurch suffered a 
“yather higher rate of mortality than 
“ the adjoining parish of St. Saviour’s ; 
“but in 1853, while the mortality in 
“ St. Saviour’s was at the rate of 227 to 
“ 100,000 living, that of Christchurch 
“ was only at the rate of 43. Now St. 
“ Saviour’s is supplied entirely by the 
“* Southwark and Vauxhall Company, 
“ and Christchurch chiefly by the Lam- 
“ beth Company.” Again, “ Waterloo 
“ Road, first part, suffered almost as 
“much as St. Saviour’s in 1849, and 
“ had but a single death in 1853 ; it is 
“supplied almost exclusively by the 
“ Lambeth Company.” But this con- 
trast becomes still more striking when 
traced in certain districts where “the 
“pipes of each company go down all 
“the streets and into nearly all the 
“ courts and alleys, some houses being 
“supplied by one company and some 
“ by the other, in many cases a single 
“ house having a different supply from 
“ that on either side.” With great in- 
dustry, Dr. Snow, by order of the 
Registrar-General, examined the death 
statistics in these streets, and found 
that down to the 12th of August, 1853, 
whilst deaths from cholera had occurred 
in thirty-eight houses supplied by 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany, deaths had only occurred in four 
houses supplied by the Lambeth. More- 
over, “of all the deaths from cholera 
“throughout London in those four 
“weeks, more than half took place 
* among the customers of the Southwark 
“and Vauxhall Company” (Snow on 
Cholera, 2d Edition, 1855, p.80). Simi- 
lar results were observed in 1855, when 
it also appeared that the customers of 
the Lambeth Company enjoyed greater 
immunity even than most of the districts 


north of the Thames. A more complete 
investigation, instituted by the President 
of the Board of Health, and embracing 
the whole period of the epidemic of 
1853-4, resulted in the discovery that, 
among an equal number of the cus- 
tomers of either company, the deaths 
among those of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company were three and a 
half times more numerous than among 
those of the Lambeth, which fact the 
reporter, Mr. Simon, “ ventures to 
“believe will be accepted as the 
“ final solution of any existing uncer- 
“ tainty as to the dangerousness of putre- 
“ fiable drinking water during visitations 
“ of epidemic cholera” (Report to the 
Board of Health, 1856, p. 9). 

Since 1854 the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company has likewise re- 
moved its works to Thames Ditton ; so 
that there is reason to hope that on the 
return of the cholera the whole of South 
London may be comparatively lightly 
visited ; though there is still some, 
however inconsiderable, danger from 
the sewage of towns above Teddington 
Lock. 

Of course, even when the influence of 
polluted water upon the prevalence of 
cholera is admitted, different theories 
may be advanced as to the way in which 
it acts. Some will say that it predis- 
poses or prepares the system to be acted 
upon by some unknown cause existing 
in the atmosphere or elsewhere. But 
Dr. Snow held that “opinion cannot 
“long halt here ; and, if the effect of 
“contaminated water be admitted, it 
“ must lead to the conclusion that it 
“ acts by containing the true and specific 
“cause of the malady” (Snow on 
Cholera, 2d Edition, 1855, p. 110), 
which, in the case of the Thames, he 
supposed to be transmitted from cholera 
patients through the sewers. He ap- 
pealed, in support of his doctrine, to the 
fact of several of the above-mentioned 
outbreaks having been immediately pre- 
ceded by isolated cases of cholera in 
houses of which the drainage found 
access to the inculpated wells. Doubt- 
less, in some of the earlier instances, the 
evidence on this point was defective. It 
could scarcely be otherwise, however 
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true the doctrine: for Dr. Snow, though 
wonderfully industrious, could not be 
everywhere during an epidemic; and 
in 1849 the attention of local investi- 
gators, even of the medical profession, 
had not yet been sufficiently directed 
to the subject. But fortunately Dr. 
Snow happened to live near to the scene 
of the most remarkable local outbreak 
of 1854, and was therefore able both to 
devote considerable time himself to the 
investigation of it, and also, as a member 
of the Committee of Inquiry, to secure 
at the hands of his colleagues, most of 
whom lived in the same neighbourhood, 
a diligent collection and an attentive 
consideration of the facts bearing upon 
his hypothesis. Yet, even with these 
advantages, the last link in the chain 
of evidence was long missing, and nar- 
rowly escaped being altogether over- 
looked. It is therefore very probable 
that in other cases deficiency of evidence 
may have been due to incompleteness 
of inquiry ; and we may hope that for 
the future no pains will be spared to 
make such investigations as complete as 
possible. 

Meanwhile those who believe, on the 
evidence already adduced, that it is when 
contaminated by cholera-discharges that 
water propagates the disease, will be of 
opinion that the character of the opera- 
tion of the Broad Street water in 1854 
ceases to appear “exceptional” when 
viewed in connexion with the rule of the 
Thames ; on the nature of which rule, 
from the very fact of its being an ex- 
ception (though by no means a solitary 
one) among wells, it throws a good deal 
of light. For, if the fecally-polluted 
water of the Thames (below Vauxhall) 
has always been true to its fatal tradi- 
tions, why does only here and there a 
feecally-polluted well, and only during 
one of several epidemics the selfsame 
well, manifest ‘‘ a causative relation” to 
cholera? In what way did the law of 
the Thames embrace the exception of the 
wells, unless by the inevitable admis- 
sion into the river, through the sewers, 
of those choleraic discharges which 
would oniy find exceptional entrance into 
a well ? 


It is certainly a point gained that 
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the “ dangerousness of putrefiable drink- 
“ing water during visitations of epide- 
“ mic cholera” has at length arrived at a 
“ final solution ;” and, even if that be 
all we know on the matter, to Dr. Snow 
belongs the merit of the discovery. But 
why is the dangerousness, as shown by 
the wells, notoriously incommensurate 
with the putrefiableness? If Dr. Snow 
be right in his hypothesis, that water to 
produce cholera must be specially con- 
taminated by choleraic discharges, then 
we need not be at all surprised at the 
separableness of putrefaction and danger ; 
and still further credit accrues to his 
memory, with still greater benefit to the 
community. But if on this point he 
be wrong, then we are still very much in 
the dark respecting the mode of propa- 
gation of cholera, the mystery of which 
will by no means have been solved when 
a few or even a great many more local 
outbreaks shall have been traced, as 
doubtless they will be traced, to the 
influence of polluted water. We shall 
still require to know what gave to the 
“imputed operation” of the water its 
“‘ exceptional character.” 

One such local outbreak, apparer’!y 
of a kind very favourable to minute in- 
vestigation, has already occurred in this 
country. In the autumn of last year, 
not long after the importation of cholera 
from the Mediterranean, we read in the 
papers of a severe outbreak at Epping, 
concerning which we as yet know no- 
thing beyond what we could gather 
from the press reporters, who, after a 
momentary inclination to the traditional 
hypothesis of a “dung-heap,” finally 
settled down into the opinion that the 
mortality was due to the use of a foul 
well. They did, however, likewise 
inform us that the Government had 
sent down an inspector to inquire into 
all the circumstances of the case, whose 
report, one would think, should before 
now have been made public. Whether 
his conclusions coincide or not with the 
ultimate verdict of the press remains to 
be seen. And, if they do so coincide, 
we shall still be anxious to know whether 
any light has been thrown upon the 
cause why at that time one only of all 
the filthy wells throughout the country 
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should produce or spread cholera, and 
why also this particular well should have 
waited, before manifesting a “ causative 
relation” to cholera, till that disease 
had been imported into England by 
“human intercourse.” 

It is easy, however, to see how the 
conveyance of cholera to remote dis- 
tances by human intercourse, though 
well established as a general truth, may 
yet in particular cases evade all attempts 
at actual demonstration, especially when 

the manifestation of the disease at the 
point of arrival is separated by a con- 
siderable interval of time as well as 
space from its apparent point of depar- 
ture. When the interval of time is short, 
and the suspected carrier of the disease, 
himself the first victim at the point of 
arrival, is known to have come within 
forty-eight hours from an_ infected 
neighbourhood, we may assume that he 
swallowed the poison before setting out 
on his journey. Dr. Snow supposes 
the period of incubation to vary from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. The 
man who left Rotterdam on Sunday 
morning, the 22d of last April, and 
was seized with cholera in the train 
at 11 a.m. on Monday the 23d, on 
his way to Bristol, may easily have 
brought the disease with him in this 
way. The fact of its failing to spread 
at Bristol may be due to care both in 
the management of the patient and in 
the disposal of his clothes and dis- 
charges at that town. Thanks to the 
Registrar-General, people have now been 
widely put on their guard respecting 
these matters, and we may hope that 
special precautions will everywhere be 
taken with regard to first cases. But 
no such precautions, we may be tolerably 
sure, were or even could be observed 
among the German emigrants on board 
the Atlantic steamers, so that when once 
the disease appeared among them it 
had every facility for spreading. Each 
new case would multiply the facility 
in such confined space ; for, next to the 
danger arising from water poisoned by 
cholera-discharges, there is no greater 
risk of such discharges being swallowed 
than that occasioned by extreme over- 


crowding, where people eat, drink, and 
sleep, all huddled together in a small 
place. That these emigrants brought 
the material cause of the disease from 
Rotterdam can scarcely be doubted. 
How they brought it, as the interval 
seems too long to be accounted for by 
incubation, does not appear. But the 
mere absence of evidence on this point 
proves nothing against a theory which 
recognises the possibility of the seeds 
of the disease being carried any distance 
in clothes or bedding, and therefore 
having to wait some time before they 
happen to be accidentally swallowed. 
One thing is certain, that they left no 
trace on their way—at Hull, for instance 
—which seems to indicate that cholera 
does not readily develop itself apart from 
a case in active operation, when of course 
the chances of swallowing the poison are 
largely increased, and, with great over- 
crowding or water contaminated by the 
discharges, a severe outbreak is the cer- 
tain result. Each outbreak necessarily 
heightens the danger of the disease being 
extended in all directions; and yet it 
is wonderful and very satisfactory to 
observe how little mischief the most 
violent local outbreak often produces 
even in streets and houses immediately 
bordering upon its own well-defined 
boundaries. This seems to show that 
the danger arising from the discharges 
being carried in the air as dust is not 
very considerable. 

Of the more mysterious general con- 
ditions which may be necessary to render 
the spread of cholera possible at one time 
and not at another, it is not for me to 
speak, except reverently to recognise 
their dependence upon the decrees of the 
Divine Will. Subject to those condi- 
tions, whatever they may be, there are 
evidently less recondite conditions which 
determine its actual propagation by 
human intercourse and its greater or 
less development in particular places. 
To these I have confined my attention ; 
and if what I have written upon the 
subject shall tend in any degree to 
moderate some of the terrifying notions 
which prevail concerning the secondary 
causes of cholera, I shall be content. 
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MR. HULLAH ON THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


Mr. Hvutian, more perhaps than any 
man living, has been the means of in- 
troducing an appreciation of good music 
amongst the masses of our countrymen, 
and has further confirmed that work by 
having placed simple means within their 
reach, by which they may in a consider- 
able degree be able to overcome the 
difficulties of part-reading. The means 
Mr. Hullah has adopted to this end are 
not original, the idea having been taken 
from Wilderspin, and one or two others, 
who occupied much of their time with 
indoctrinating continental peoples with 
a knowledge of the easiest means for the 
study and development of part-singing. 
Although, however, the idea did not 
spring originally from Mr, Hullah’s brain, 
he certainly deserves the credit of having 
improved upon the system, and reduced 
it to practical results as regards the 
country of his birth. A gentleman who 
has done so much as this towards the 
advancement of musical progress, de- 
serves, therefore, to be listened to when 
he expresses an opinion upon musical 
science, and, having had the opportunity 
of doing so twice before the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, claims more 
than ordinary consideration. In the 
present instance, it is our purpose rather 
to consider the second series of these 
lectures than the first, since they assume 
greater importance than those by which 
he first became known as a lecturer, and 
deal with periods, to the musician, of 
especial interest ; as will appear when 
it is said that they set forth the progress 
of music from the year 1600 to the year 
1750—the first and second lecture com- 
prising what was done in Italy during 
this century and a half; the third what 
in France; the fourth what in Germany ; 
the fifth what in England ; and the sixth 
and last, the life and labours of Handel. 


1 “A Course of Lectures on the Third or 
Transition Period of Musical History ;” de- 


livered at the Royal Institution of Great - 


Britain. By John Hullah. 


The advance of music from 1600 to 
1750, Mr. Hullah describes as a transi- 
tion period. He considers the history of 
music to have been marked by four dis- 
tinct divisions,—the first, commencing 
with the Christian era, terminating a.D. 
1400; the second dating from 1400 to 
1600; the third from 1600 to 1750; 
and the fourth from 1750 to the present 
time. Fanciful divisions of epochs have 
been from time immemorial adopted by 
lecturers on art. Dr. Crotch divided 
music into three styles—the sublime, 
the beautiful, and the ornamental. The 
idea was not original, for Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had done this in his lectures 
on painting, and Sir Joshua himself was 
a plagiarist, taking his ideas from Pére 
Bouffier, a French writer of the last 
century. Music is never stationary. 
Its object and end is the expression 
of the affections, and its variation in 
character is intimately connected with 
the prevailing and prominent feelings of 
humanity, and these vary in accordance 
with political states, the progress of the 
Church, and the advance of civilization. 
The foundation of all music is the song 
and the dance. Song in its earliest form 
is either chant or national air. As chant 
it deals with language-rhythms, —prose, 
declaimed when it is subject to measure 
and scanned; or, prose as commonly 
spoken, subject to merely a recurring and 
free ictus. As air or short tune, it is 
subject to metre, and in this shape the 
hymn and the heroic ballad are familiar 
examples, and of the most ancient form. 
It is difficult in a short course of lectures 
to give a really philosophical view of 
such a subtlety as music—of which, 
according to Sir John Herschel, there is 
yet no theoretical explanation to be 
relied on; but there is no getting on in 
the exposition of musical art or science 


‘ without having a standpoint from which 


to start. Music is of the same origin 
and time as language,—in fact, it grows 
out of spoken language, and its unwritten 
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history is comprised in the two words, 
song and dance; and of these the noblest 
and most ancient example is the choral 
chant and religious dance of the Hebrews 
by the shores of the Red Sea. It de- 
scends to us through written symbols 
first as a “cantus planus,” or prose-lan- 
guage-music, unmeasured in the modern 
sense of this term ; and, on the introduc- 
tion of harmony or union of vocal parts, 
it became subject to laws of duration— 
measured tunes—for the ear hearing one 
harmony is led to expect the reply, and 
that reply is an equal recurring division 
of time. Language music and harmonic 
music are therefore the first and most 
distinctive divisions in the history of 
the art. And, as music is made of 
sounds, any variation in the vocabulary, 
any addition to the dictionary of sound- 
language, would naturally affect the 
making of music. There have been three 
remarkable changes in this respect. Of 
what nature was the music of the Greeks 
we know very little, but we know that 
on the introduction of Christianity and 
the settlement of an order of divine 
worship, there grew up an artistic 
separation of the sounds of music (as far 
as they are known) into eight keys, now 
called the old church tones. After 
this, these eight keys, as far as respects 
secular music, merged into two, now 
ealled major and minor. And later, 
almost in our own time, the further 
revelation of the relation of tones has 
led to a perfect understanding of a 
series of sounds lying within those, 
called diatonic, and music is now subject 
to a chain of chromatic sounds unknown 
not only to the old world, but to com- 
posers of whatsoever degree who 
flourished before the settlement of the 
twelve semitones in the octave. 

Mr. Hullah’s six lectures treat of the 
results of this last advance—the change 
in musical structure and expression 
resulting from the fact of there being 
twelve semitones within the octave 
instead of seven only. The history of 
art is the history of what is done, for 
art is doing, working, producing results. 
Science comes in after art has operated, 
and then science considers what is done, 
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and endeavours to settle the why and 
the wherefore. Art submits to the affee- 
tion, and, guided by an impulse to right, 
delays not to reason, and art-rules are 
not reasons, but only means to an end. 
Science evolves the laws and phenomena 
of nature from the progressive develop- 
ments of art, and demands the assent of 
the intellect to her demonstration of 
truth and beauty in that which had 
already satisfied and soothed the imagi- 
nation. 

From these data it will be seen that 
talking and lecturing upon music are by 
no means an every-day or easy employ- 
ment. Our great lecturers on music are 
our historians, and Hawkins and Burney 
stand forth as our foremost lecturers. 
Hawkins, as an analyst of early and 
learned works, is excellent, and worthy 
of all commendation. Burney takes a 
wider and more general view—telying 
on Prinz and Forkel, the former espe- 
cially ; and he therefore engages more the 
interest of the amateur. Our English 
historians are for the most part bio- 
graphical, slightly critical, rarely esthetic, 
or, as Mr. Ruskin would write, theoretic. 
And such is the character and tone of 
these lectures by Mr. Hullah, who con- 
denses the progress of a hundred and 
fifty years in such a musical country as 
Italy into two not over long lectures, 
while a single one tells us the all of 
music during this century and a half in 
Germany. 

Mr. Hullah presents himself with 
great modesty. He has strung his 
characters together naturally, explains 
their works with much taste, and much 
of heart; and the examples he offers are 
not only new, but many of them of 
great beauty and highly interesting to 
both amateur and professor. More he 
might have done had he borne this im- 
portant truth in mind—that all great art 
in music first comes out of the sanctuary. 
The act of worship—a divine worship 
—created the thought, suggested the 
feeling, gave birth to the musical idea, 
and existence to the musical form. We 
admit there is always running alongside 
—collaterally with worship-music—a 
lower condition of the art in the secular 
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song and dance ; but, without Christianity 
and Christian ritual, secular song and 
dance take no reflex character from wor- 
ship, hardly deserve the name of art- 
music, and can scarcely be called music 
at all. Mr. Hullah would have made 
his lectures of tenfold higher interest, 
had he said, “See this advance, this 
strong feeling, this great artistic develop- 
ment—first in the mass, the motett, 
and hymn; and now trace its descent 
to the madrigal, the ballet, and the air.” 

The great discoveries in musical com- 
position have been made, not by those 
who wrote secular music, but by those 
who dedicated their lives in adding to 
the stores of worship-music. The names 
of the composers who supply Mr. Hullah 
with his illustrations demonstrate this 
fact—names no less illustrious than Ca- 
rissimi, Cesti, Clari, Marcello, Scarlatti, 
Durante, Pergolesi, Bach, Handel, &c. 

No doubt there was music before 
there was a Church, but the Church 
gave us all we know of the early keys 
in music, and the all of the framework 
of composition. The perfect cadence 
(the chord of G with F for its seventh, 
followed by C, the key) Mr. Hullah 
states is not older than Monteverde, but 
that which had been felt and sung, and 
that which had been written, are very 
ditferent facts ; and to this day no pure 
harmony music, as it is called, bears the 
discord of the seventh. The Church 
forbade the use of the proportion in its 
“alla capella” music,and now composers 
in writing in this style admit the law 
because it is philosophical and just. 
There must be some law for right in 
music, for the ear (the arbiter) consents 
at once when music is right. We now 
listen to old music and approve the right 
and reject the wrong, and science un- 
folds the law and ratifies the verdict. 
Mr. Hullah imagines there was a quarrel 
between musical science and musical art 
{p. 41), and that science preceded art. 
No doubt there was a fight for the 
preservation of the old church keys, and 
Galileo, Zarlino, and Zaccaria fought for 
and against the system so ably laid down 
by Glariaro ; but art had made the change 
before science had taken the field, 
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Mr. Hullah commences with Arcadelt, 
Monteverde, Carissimi, Cavalli, Cesti, 
and Allegri, quoting a pretty “Ave 
Maria” of Arcadelt, and assigning each 
of the others their fair meed of com- 
mendation, justifying the praise by 
some rare and interesting examples. He 
proceeds in his second lecture to examine 
the works of A. Scarlatti (a giant), Clari, 
Durante, and Pergolesi,—ommitting Cal- 
dara, Colorina, Leo, Lotti, Perti, and a 
host of strong men. A. Scarlatti was 
indeed a foremost man, full of genius, 
learning, and industry. His masses are 
miracles of effect to this day. The song 
Mr. Hullah gives is sweet and touching, 
and we only need add that Handel loved 
him and made him his model. The trio 
from Duranti is ingenious, the aria by 
Pergolesi beautiful. Pergolesi died at 
the age of thirty-three. He possessed 
that rare gift—invention ; and, as a 
pupil of Durante (a pupil of Scarlatti), 
had been well schooled in the virtues 
of correctness, connexion, and avoidance 
of such turns and puerilities as come 
up, last ten years, and expire. Much 
that he did was grateful to his public, 
for he was the soft and tender Bellini of 
his time; but he experienced the fate of 
all who are in advance: he was not “ J/ 
divino Pergolesi,” until after he was 
entombed. 

France receives scant notice from our 
lecturer. There were great contrapunt- 
ists there before the advent of Lulli, and 
no reliance should be placed on Rousseau. 
Lulli made a transition, for he tran- 
scended all his contemporaries in that 
country, and he indirectly made our 
transition, for he taught Pelham Hum- 
phreys, and thus indirectly Henry Pur- 
cell. Pepys marks this in his diary :— 
“The anthem was good—made for five 
“ voices, by one of Captain Cook’s boys 
“a pretty boy; and they say there 
“are four or five of them that can do 
“as much.” “To chapel; heard a fine 
“anthem made by Pelham, lately re- 
“ turned from France.” 

One lecture is short shrift for Germany, 
—the land of people’s Church song, the 
home of the grand organ, and the creator 
of the Passion and festival music which 
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led the way to the Handel Oratorio. 
Mr. Hullah takes his examples from 
Schiitz, a strong man taught in Venice 
by Gabrieli; Muffat, a transitionist ; 
Keiser, and the Bachs. It was the 
Church that made Gabrieli, and Schiitz, 
and the Bachs; whilst Keiser spent his 
life in pleasing the Hamburghers. How 
different the result to art and posterity ! 
These points should not be lost sight of. 

The lectures on England’s art and 
men touches on Lawes, Jenkins, Hum- 
phreys, and Purcell. Remarkable men 
were Child, Christopher Gibbons, Blow, 
Wise, Locke, Rogers,—all following in 
the wake of two great transitionists— 
Bull and Phillipps ; both of whom left 
England, for England understood them 
not. Lawes was clever, but small; 
Pelham Humphreys conceptive and pas- 
sionate ; Jenkins artful and yet artless ; 
Purcell original and gigantic. These 
men lived at the time when the organ 
was changing the forms of harmony, and 
the orchestra laying out order and form. 

Tn the last lecture the names of Clerk, 
Weldon, and Croft appear, but the genius 
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Written on receiving through the Post-Office a Returned Letter from an 
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of Handel forms the substance of the 
discourse. Mr. Hullah gives the great 
musical poet full justice as operatic, 
anthem, and oratorio composer, orches- 
tral writer, organist, and harpsichord 
player. Handel receives careful review 
from our lecturer: he wrote much hu- 
man music for the multitude, and much 
divine, because he was a Christian and 
an artist. He formed taste ; the public 
never really operated on his head or heart. 
He stands the greatest of all musicians, 
because he was poet as well as musician. 
No composer so united the two. 

From these remarks it will be per- 
ceived that Mr. Hullah’s lectures are 
both pleasing and amusing, suggestive 
and instructive. The examples are new, 
varied, and marked by propriety, taste, 
and elegance. The volume is of interest 
to both professors and amateurs, and its 
general perusal will operate beneficially 
towards the advance and improvement 
of national artistic knowledge and power. 
And it is no small commendation to add 
that Mr. Hullah is careful and pains- 
taking, and may be trusted. 


A beauteous summer-home had I 
As eer a bard set eyes on,— 
A glorious sweep of sea and sky, 
Near hills and far horizon :— 

Like Naples was the lovely bay, 
The lovely hill like Rio,— 
And there I lived for many a day 


In Campo de Estio. 


It seemed as if the magic scene 
No human skill had planted ; 
The trees remained for ever green, 
As if they were enchanted :— 
And so I said to Sweetest-eyes, 

My dear, I think that we owe 
To fairy hands, this paradise 


Of Campo de Estfo. 


How swiftly flew the hours away !— 
I read and rhymed and revelled ; 
In interchange of work and play, 


I built, and drained, and levelled ; 
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“The Pope” so “happy,” days gone by— 
(Unlike our ninth Pope Pio) 

Was far less happy then than I 
In Campo de Esto. 

For children grew in that sweet place, 
As in the grape wine gathers,— 

Their mother’s eyes in each bright face— 
In each light heart, their father’s :— 

Their father who by some was thought 
A literary leo,— 

Ne’er dreamed he’d be so soon forgot 
In Campo de Estio. 


But so it was:— Of hope bereft, 
A year had scarce gone over, 

Since he that sweetest place had left, 
And gone—we'll say—to Dover, 

When letters came where he had flown, 
Returned him from the “P. 0.”— 

On which was writ, O Heavens! “Nor Kxyown 
In Campo DE Estio”! 


“ Not known” where he had lived so long, 
And which his love created, 

Where scarce a shrub that now is strong 
But had its place debated ; 

Where scarce a flower that now is shown, 
3ut shows his care: O Dio! 

And now to be described, “ Not known 
In Campo de Estio” ! 


That pillar from the Causeway brought— 
This fern from Connemara— 

That pine so long and widely sought— 
This Cedrus deodara— 

That bust (if Shakespeare’s doth survive, 
And busts had brains and brio,) 

Might keep his name at least alive 
In Campo de Estio. 


When Homer went from place to place, 
The glorious siege reciting, 
(Of course I pre-suppose the case 
Of reading and of writing), 
I’ve little doubt the Bard divine 
His letters got from Scio, 
Inscribed “Not Known,” Ah! me, like mine 
From Campo de Estio. 


The poet howsoe’er inspired 
Must brave neglect and danger ; 
When Philip Massinger expired 
The death-list said “a stranger!” 
A stranger! yes on earth, but let 
The poet sing laus Deo /— 
Heaven’s glorious summer waits him yet— 


Gop’s “Campo de Estfo.” 
June 6, 1866. 02 








MODERN COMMENTARIES ON THE BIBLE. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
ST. PAUL AND THE OTHER APOSTLES. 


BY REGINALD STUART POOLE, 


In a former article Professor Lightfoot’s 
“Commentary on the Galatians,” was 
compared with other commentaries: in 
the present, it is proposed to show its 
bearing on St. Paul’s history and the 
relation of his teaching to that of the 
other Apostles. 

Few men who have changed their 
opinions, and so given an opportunity to 
their enemies to charge them with incon- 
sistency,—the readiest way of settling a 
controversy without argument, and the 
favourite resource of the unjust, the indo- 
lent, and the ignorant, three considerable 
and powerful classes in the composition 
of mankind,—few men at this disadvan- 
tage have dared, when called on for 
their defence, to tell the history of their 
lives. It was St. Paul’s constant prac- 
tice, and to it we owe a deeper insight 
into his character and motives than to 
the other indications of the Epistles, 
and of St. Luke’s record.! 

The key-note to St. Paul’s actions is 
struck at once, and by no uncertain 
hand, in the narrative of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. He mentions his 
conversion and call, and adds at once 
—*Forthwith I conferred not with 
“flesh and blood, nor came I up to 
“ Jerusalem to those who were Apos- 
“tles before me, but I went away into 
“ Arabia.” 

It is a curious question, and one that 
may remarkably illustrate our subject, 
whether St. Paul visited Mount Sinai 
on this occasion. That the Arabia here 
spoken of is the same as the Arabia of 
the fourth chapter seems fit ; still more, 
perhaps, that St Paul should follow in 
the footsteps of Moses and Elijah, and 
in “ Horeb the mount of God,” prepare 
for the work before him. No doubt 


1 Professor Lightfoot’s “Commentary on 
the Galatians,” 


there is an ideal fitness in this view, 
but it is partly mistaken and partly 
strained. All the desert that extended 
northward from Arabia was often an- 
ciently known by the same name. Once 
out of civilized and cultivated Syria, the 
Apostle was in Arabia, and in the coun- 
try of Sinai, though perchance never in 
sight of its famous heights. Perhaps St. 
Paul would not follow the leaders of the 
old dispensation, nor approach “ the tan- 
gible mountain,”* when he had already 
“come unto Mount Sion, and unto the 
“ city of the living God, the heavenly 
“ Jerusalem.” The fitness of his visit 
to Arabia at this time should, it seems, 
not be sought, as Professor Lightfoot 
seeks it, in exact localities, but in the 
harmony of the desert with religious 
thought, a harmony made up of several 
simple chords, but not easy to represent 
in words to any who has never felt it. 
The sea has something of this harmony 
in its vastness, and the sense it gives to 
man of his helplessness, but is itself full 
of changes, and covered by a change- 
able sky. Add to the unchanging land 
and sky of the desert, that the land 
bears no marks of the passage of time 
except that the mountains are scarred 
by storms, as rare as they are violent ; 
that the sky is of a much clearer blue 
than where it is dimmed by the clouds 
and vapours that rise from cultivable 
lands ; and that the one great landscape 
of the day is only more solemn by night, 
when the moon and stars, with a bright- 
ness unknown beyond the desert, half 
shew the lesser features of the ancient 
mountains, or the illimitable plain which 
the Arab poet well compares to the 
smooth round of a buckler’s back. One 
who wished to fix firmly in his mind the 

2 So a learned friend would translate 
Heb. xii, 18. 
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reality of the unseen, and the transitory 
nature of all that man pursues, who 
wished to review the past events of his 
life, and to gather strength for the con- 
flict of its future, such a one might well 
go into the desert. To a Shemite—and 
St. Paul, cosmopolitan as he was, never 
furgot the nationality to which he owed 
his power of adapting himself to every 
situation, and was proud that he was 
“an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, 
lof] the tribe of Benjamin,” of the 
most Shemite of all the Hebrew tribes, 
and he, like another Saul, a head and 
shoulders above his tribesmen—to such 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews, (an expression 
which, though it means purity of de- 
scent, may be taken to denote intense 
Shemitism,)the desert was his real home, 
to which, David-like, he escaped from 
the strife of the Syrian city. From the 
desert he could come forth with the 
vigour of Moses, Elijah, or the Baptist, 
and, like them, maintain it unshaken to 
the end of his career. Professor Light- 
foot, though holding that St. Paul’s 


visit to Arabia was for the purpose of 
“seclusion from the outer world,” yet 
would suppose that the scenery of Sinai 
struck him as the image of the “ mini- 


stration of death.” No doubt he looked 
upon the Law as fitlygiven in the desert, 
sterile and even lifeless ; yet the other 
aspect of desert-scenery, equally marked 
in its relation to the old dispensation, 
grandeur, unworldliness, and nearness 
to God, must have been as clear to him. 
This latter aspect would strike one who, 
after a great crisis had passed, sought in 
the solitude of the desert the relief that 
is given to the mind by the absence of 
the sights and souftds of life. We are 
too apt to think of the desert as the 
Israelites of the wandering did, to whom 
it was spoken of as they regarded it 
when they were wearied by long march- 
ings, and disappointed for a whole gene- 
ration of the Land of Promise, as a 
“ great and terrible wilderness.” Toa 
single traveller, seeking there an asylum 


from the evils and distractions of society, 


it was always a Bethel, however hard 
the stones on which he must rest his 
head, 
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Professor Lightfoot briefly but satis- 
factorily discusses St. Paul’s first visit 
to Jerusalem, and the differences in 
appearance between his and St. Luke’s 
narrative. In writing to the Galatians, 
the Apostle’s object was to shew how 
wholly independent he was of the 
Church at Jerusalem and the other 
Apostles. St. Luke simply relates the 
events that occurred, without any such 
special reference. This short discussion 
is followed by another on a very im- 
portant and little-understood question, 
that any consideration of St. Paul’s 
relation to the other Apostles at once 
suggests. What, in the fullest sense, is 
the meaning of the word Apostle? We 
all know how our Saviour first chose 
twelve Apostles, and how, when Judas 
fell, the eleven tilled his place by lot ; 
but, when we read of Paul and Barnabas 
as Apostles, a difficulty arises. St. 
Paul’s case might, indeed, be readily ex- 
plained if there were no other, but what 
caused the admission of his colleague to 
the same grade in the Apostolic Church? 
Professor Lightfoot’s answer well deserves 
a careful study, especially as shewing 
the importance assigned, by those who 
held and allowed the title, to qualifica- 
tions and signs of which the most im- 
portant were distinctly of that nature 
which the neologian school will not 
admit. The exclusion of such distin- 
guished teachers as Apollos and Timothy 
from the rank of Apostles, because they 
were not witnesses of the Resurrection 
—and no other explanation can be 
offered—is a fact of striking significance, 
and shews how dangerous it is to assume 
that the first Christians gave rank to 
their teachers simply according to their 
usefulness or their zeal. 

In his dissertation on “St. Paul 
and the Three”—the Apostle of the 
Gentiles and the three Apostles of 
the Circumcision—Professor Lightfoot 
treats the great controversy of the pri- 
mitive Church with singular discrimi- 
nation and fairness ; and, to any one to 
whom the seeming divergence of the 
Apostles in their teaching occasions 
doubt of their general oneness of purpose, 
no better statement could be suggested 
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to remove the impression made by the 
unfairness with which a difficulty has 
been handled by the controversialists on 
both sides. Where the orthodox see 
nothing but agreement, and the hete- 
rodox nothing but contradiction, Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot seeks, behind the out- 
ward difference, inevitable where men 
of different dispositions and education 
address audiences also different, that 
inward oneness which a belief in inspi- 
ration requires, and a really broad view 
of the teaching of the Apostles con- 
vineingly proves. 

Of the personal disciples of our Lord 
but three take a prominent place in the 
Apostolic writings —James, Peter, and 
John. They, with St. Paul, occupy 
the whole space of early ecclesiastical 
history. 

“Once, and it would appear not 
“more than once, these four great 
“ teachers met together face to face. It 
“‘ was the one great crisis in the history 
“ of the Church, on the issue of which 
“was staked her future progress and 
“triumph. Was she to open her doors 
‘wide, and receive all comers, to declare 
“ her legitimate boundaries co-extensive 
“ with the limits of the human race? 
“Or was she to remain for ever narrow 
“ and sectarian, a national institution at 
‘best, but most probably a suspected 
“ minority even in her own nation ?” 

3ut it is not merely as a study of 
intense historical interest that we should 
“watch the attitude of the few great 
leaders of the Church at this crisis,” 
“when Paul and Barnabas arrived at 
“ Jerusalem to confer with the Apostles 
‘of the Circumcision on the subject of 
“* the Mosaic ritual which then distracted 
“the youthful Church.” Beyond this 
is a far deeper question, for us at least. 
“ What degree of coincidence or an- 
“ tagonism between Jewish and Gentile 
“converts may be discerned in the 
“Church? What were the relations 
“existing between St. Paul and the 
“ Apostles of the Circumcision? How 
“ far do the later sects of Ebionites on 
“ the one hand and Marcionites on the 
“other, as they appear in direct an- 
“tagonism in the second century, re- 





“ present opposing principles cherished 
“ side by side within the bosom of the 
“Church, and sheltering themselves 
“under the names, or (as some have 
“ventured to say) sanctioned by the 
“authority, of the leading Apostles ? 
“ What in fact is the secret history—if 
“there be any secret history—of the 
“ origin of Catholic Christianity ?” 

The attempt to resolve this problem 
is suggested by the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, no commentator on which could 
refuse to entertain it. 

The progressive history of the re- 
lations between the Jewish and Gentile 
converts is a necessary introduction to 
the main subject. This history falls 
into three periods, marking three dis- 
tinct stages,—the extension of the 
Church to the Gentiles, the recogni- 
tion of Gentile liberty, and the eman- 
cipation of the Jewish Churches—sub- 
jects that can in this notice be but briefly 
touched upon, lest there be insufficient 
space for the great question they intro- 
duce. 

The extension of the Church to the 
Gentiles is very clearly shewn in the 
narrative in the Acts. The Jewish 
system, strict as it was in Judea, out of 
Judea extended towards the Gentiles 
by insensible gradations. The Jews who 
lived among the Greeks and Romans 
were influenced by and influenced the 
great Gentile nations. There were Jews 
who were in a position to be taught that 
the time had come for that broader 
system which the prophets clearly fore- 
told, and Gentiles ready to accept the 
moral but not the ceremonial part of 
the Law. Atthis very time the preaching 
of the Apostles began. Jews by birth 
and training, they held to the usages of 
the Law, and, though their Master had 
plainly laid down the principles of a 
different and higher system, they did 
not see the necessity for a complete 
change. They could be Christians, and 
yet observe the Law. But the necessity 
soon arose, When the Gospel was accepted 
by those who could never become Jews. 
Hellenists, Stephen and Philip, preached 
the end of the Law, and carried the 
Gospel to the hated Samaritan and the 
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Ethiopian eunuch. Peter, the foremost of 
the Twelve, was led by revelation to the 
abandonment of Jewish exclusiveness. 
It was evident that Gentile converts 
could not be required to place them- 
selves in a condition which they did 
not desire, and for which they were in 
some cases disqualified. The Apostles 
had been commissioned to preach the 
Gospel to all nations, and they did not 
think themselves equally commissioned 
to preach the Law. 

This great admission involved con- 
sequences wider than seem to have 
been first seen. The questions of the 
position of Jew and Gentile in the 
Church, and of how far the Law was 
binding on Gentile converts, must soon 
be settled. It was at this time that 


the Jewish Church was weakened in 
its influence by the departure of the 
Apostles from Jerusalem after the mar- 
tyrdom of James, the son of Zebedee, 
and by the long period of famine dur- 
ing which the Jewish Christians became 
dependent on the contributions of their 


Gentile brethren. Saul, who had vre- 
tired to his native town Tarsus, was 
now sought out by Barnabas at the 
bidding of the Apostles, and brought to 
Antioch. From Antioch the two under- 
took a missionary tour, and everywhere 
offered the Gospel first to the Jews, then 
to the Gentiles, though at the Pisidian 
Antioch they declared that the Jews 
had rejected the offer, and turned to the 
Gentiles. The controversy, of which 
the elements had long lain dormant in 
the Church, at length broke out. Cer- 
tain over-zealous converts wished to 
Judaize the Church by making the 
Jewish rite obligatory on all Christians. 
Paul and Barnabas, refusing to acknow- 
ledge this innovation, referred the matter 
to the Apostles and elders at Jerusalem, 
by whom the question was decided in 
favour of the Gentiles, who were freed 
from all obligations except such as were 
necessary to avoid scandal and distress 
to the Jewish believers. This “council” 
emancipated the Gentile Church, and 
at the same time forbade certain obvi- 
ously wrong or objectionable usages 
which had probably been matter of 
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specific complaint. The effect upon the 
Jewish Christians was to admit some 
to entire brotherhood with Gentile be- 
lievers, while others could and did hold 
aloof from them without denying their 
equal religious rights. Scarcely, if at 
all, less important was the recognition 
on this occasion, by the Apostles of the 
Circumcision, of St. Paul’s office and 
mission. It was, however, never for- 
gotten that the once extreme upholder 
of the Law, now its most determined 
opponent, had won this triumph over 
the Jewish party in the Church; and 
from this time St. Paul was on every 
oceasion the object of the hostility of 
a party formidable while the Temple 
remained, and the greater number of 
the Christian leaders were Jews by birth 
and observers of the Law. The attacks 
of this party are met by St. Paul in 
most of his Epistles, and in none more 
markedly than in that to the Galatians. 

The emancipation of the Jewish 
Churches was the result of the disso- 
lution of the Jewish polity. The Fla- 
vian war ended in the destruction of 
the Temple; the revolt of Bar-cochba 
may be said to have destroyed the 
Jewish nation. Up to the fall of 
Jerusalem the Apostles in Judwa could 
scarcely do otherwise than live as Jews 
among the Jews, so long as they put 
no burden upon the Gentiles. After- 
wards the Jewish system was of the 
past, the great catastrophes of the 
two wars tended definitely to separate 
the Christians from the Jews, and the 
mother-Church of Jerusalem necessarily 
lost its importance as the centre of 
Christendom. The ground between 
Christianity and Judaism was, in later 
times, held by sects which endeavoured 
to maintain the authority of the Law 
without abandoning a belief in the 
Gospel. Their history is of interest as 
shewing ‘the tenacity of life of diffi- 
culties after their causes really come to 
an end. Ebionism is but a faint echo 


.of the vigorous opposition of those who 


could point to the Temple-services and 
the united Jewish nation. 

This history may be read with ad- 
vantage by modern Christians. The 
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case of the Reformation is by no means 
parallel to that of the freeing of the 
early Church ; but history repeats itself 
in the willingness shewn by some of the 
Reformed Churches to accept all the 
difficulties of a reconciliation with those 
unreformed, while they are singularly 
unready to contemplate that common 
harmony among themselves which is the 
first step towards that universal har- 
mony for which they daily pray. 

These remarks may prepare the reader 
for an outline of Professor Lightfoot’s 
vigorous sketch of St. Paul in his relation 
to the great controversy of his age. 

In order to occupy a position un- 
assailable by those who have lately in- 
sisted on the view taken »f the Apostolic 
Church by certain obscure sects as the 
historical one, Professor Lightfoot wisely 
takes as his authority the evidence of 
those Epistles the authenticity of which 
the Tiibingen school has not questioned, 
though their present leader would allow 
a far larger range of documents ; but, at 
the same time, he is careful to observe 
that the statements of the Epistles which 
have not been questioned are consistent 
with those of the Acts. St. Paul’s 
own writings, even when thus limited, 
shew him aot as an innovator who 
was anxious to overthrow the Law, but 
as believing in the prior privileges of 
the Jews; eas having the strongest 
love for his people (see especially the 
remarkable passage Rom. ix. 1—3) ; as 
in every one of these Epistles raising 
contributions for the poor brethren of 
Judza, where the Tiibingen school en- 
deavours to imagine a different Church ; 
as a Jew among the Jews, as well as a 
Gentile among the Gentiles—chiefly in- 
deed the latter, as he is addressing 
Gentiles who were in one case directly 
influenced by Judaizing teachers, in the 
others more or less likely to be influ- 
enced in the same manner; and as con- 
stantly quoting the Old Testament 
Scriptures. The key to the seemingly- 
different aspect of St. Paul in these 
letters, and in the narrative of the 
Acts, is to be found in the circum- 
stances under which the former were 
written, In the Epistle to the Galatians 


more especially, St. Paul’s real loyal 
sympathy for his people is not readily 
seen behind his indignation at the misuse 
of the names of the other Apostles. 
The tone of these Epistles depends upon 
the difficulties St. Paul was meeting. 
The same words do not convey the same 
meaning to different men—may in- 
deed convey opposite meanings. The 
Apostle’s language to the Galatians, 
when “he describes his relations with 
“ the three, must be interpreted with the 
“caution that it necessarily exhibits 
“those relations in a partial aspect.” 
Yet there is nothing in this language 
to indicate any essential difference from 
the Apostles of the Circumcision. He 
recognises their position and authority, 
while offering the strongest opposition 
to the claims set up for them by 
the Judaizers; he carefully separates 
the legitimate leaders of the Church in 
Judea from the supposititious brethren 
who had come inas spies; and he shews 
that the Apostles at Jerusalem and he 
had mutually recognised one another as 
equal and independent, though a sepa- 
rate sphere was taken by each. The 
incident at Antioch is the only excep- 
tion to this relation, and there never 
was a more distinct case of the excep- 
tion’s proving the rule. These Epistles 
contain no attack on the three, and they 
fearlessly denounce, in the strongest 
terms, all who endeavoured to assume 
an essential difference between their 
teaching and St. Paul’s. Such a differ- 
ence could only have been met or 
ignored. St. Paul’s arguments prove 
that it did not exist. 

It would be bold to deny any differ- 
ence of opinion between these Apostles. 
No hypothesis admits of the entire 
absence of individual character in their 
writings, still less in their lives. Their 
very peculiarities fitted them for their 
different duties. St. Paul could meet 
the Greek and the Roman with the 
words and feelings of a Greek philo- 
sopher and a Roman citizen. St. Peter 
and St. James, with thoughts and affec- 
tions concentrated on the Jewish people, 
could best lead and develop what was 
for a time the central Church of those 
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days. St. John, uniting the qualities of 
both sides, outlived the strife of the 
parties that claimed the other leading 
Apostles, and laboured for the highest 
unity in the Church. 

Before noticing a little more fully the 
place taken by St. Peter and St. James, 
it may be well to remark on a contem- 
porary illustration of the great difficulty 
which they felt, so as almost to add to 
its weight. The Jews of their time had 
a strong conviction that they were the 
first people on the earth. Their ancient 
pride was now even more intense than 
ever. This characteristic is nowhere 
more strongly delineated than in the 
representation of the learned Scribes 
and Pharisees in the New Testament. 
It was what may be called a pride of 
caste, and this was the one thing they 
would not abandon. Some learned Jews 
could become Christians, but they 
found it most difficult to give up their 
sense of superiority, and therefore to 
give up the Law with its essential ex- 
clusiveness, A not dissimilar state of 
things is now to be witnessed in India. 
The Brahmins, in great numbers, have 
become convinced that their religion 
must be abandoned, and they are willing 
to abandon it; but the privileges of 
caste, which, though existing side by 
side with their religion, is really its 
very basis, they still cling to, not having 
the courage, if they have the wish, to 
leave a place of social superiority, Un- 
fortunately, there are no missionaries 
among them wise enough to say, “ We 
will not break your caste. If you accept 
our teaching, you may maintain all social 
arrangements which are not immoral.” 
Then matters would soon adjust them- 
selves, and an inevitable modification 
would lead to a speedy collapse of the 
system. Instead of this, the well- 
meaning but wrong-headed teachers, 
who seem to take a pleasure not easily 
to be defended in tilting at the preju- 
dices of their hearers, have been un- 


compromising on this question; and. 


the few who have abandoned caste— 
like the brilliant Professor Tagore, who 
threw up twenty thousand a year when 
he made his choice—are isolated by the 
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many, who retire into the cold asylum 
of a philosophical deism, of which the 
main characteristic is the maintenance of 
caste. The case is not a parallel, but 
it has enough of similarity to teach a 
wise lesson of toleration. 

There is no evidence whatever, de- 
serving the name, to shew that St. Peter 
and St. Paul essentially differed in their 
teaching. The arguments of St. Paul 
in relating the conflict at Antioch lose 
their force if St. Peter were really of 
opinion that the Law was obligatory on 
Gentile converts. “The point of St. 
* Paul's rebuke is plainly this—that, in 
“ sanctioning the Jewish feeling which 
“ regarded eating with the Gentiles as 
* an unclean thing, St. Peter was untrue 
“to his principles, was acting hypocri- 
“tically and from fear.” The history 
of the Acts shews that the elder Apostle 
first honestly held the Jewish view, 
and how he was brought to give it up. 
So, too, in his own first Epistle, if 
the second is not used in contro- 
versy, we find St. Peter not an Ebionite, 
nor in any sense a Judaizer, but in 
all essential matters at one with St. 
Paul. [Evidently strongly influenced 
by his nationality as a Jew of Pales- 
tine, St. Peter often preaches the New 
Dispensation in what may be called 
the language of the Old, but he never 
preaches the Law. The substance is 
Christian, the form Jewish. This is 
precisely a case in which shallow or 
unfair partisans would pretend or ima- 
gine that the phraseology really meant 
what it certainly does not mean, just as 
at the present day they catch at a phrase 
or a term until an honest man is forced, 
in the pulpit at least, to blot out half 
the dictionary. It is a large and a true 
view of the relations of these two great 
Apostles that induced the early Church 
to associate them together as joint teach- 
ers of the Church at Rome. 

St. John, notwithstanding that close 
imitation of his Divine Master which 
gives a peculiar sanctity to his character 
and life, was never claimed by those who 
sought to maintain the Law on the 
ground that our Saviour did not abolish 
it. The explanation of this Apostle’s 
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position is simpleenough. He ontlived 
the cause of all the early difference in 
the Church. When the Temple-service 
had ceased and the Temple itself had 
been razed, the attachment to the cere- 
monial Law of those Jews who had 
become Christians lost its hold. It was 
now clear to them that the Old Dispen- 
sation had passed away. St. John, 
though he may have had little sympathy 
with the minute observances of the 
stricter sects of the time, would have had 
no difficulty in following his Master in 
a reverential regard for the Law so long 
as it had an abiding-place on earth. 
With the fall of Jerusalem he would 
have seen the emancipation of the Jew- 
ish Church ; and the true liberty taught 
by Christ would, if not before, then at 
least have become fully apparent to 
him. He appears to have remained in 
Palestine until the martyrdom of the 
two Apostles who had led the Jewish 
and the Gentile Church. It was then 
that he suddenly took the vacant places 
of both, and, worthily following them, 
made it his duty to build up and com- 
plete the theology of the Church they 
had organized and extended. “ Hitherto 


“he had lived as a Jew among Jews; . 


“henceforth he will be as a Gentile 
“among Gentiles.” The writings of 
St. John seem to mark the close of each 
period. The Apocalypse is written in 
Jewish language : its images are derived 
from the Law and from Old Testament 
history. The Gospel and Epistles are 
as Greek, “or rather Greco-Asiatic,” 
as the writings of a Hebrew could be. 
Yet here the same unity of doctrine is 
perceived as in the writings of every 
Apostle. In the Apocalypse St. John 
uses Jewish language, as does St. Peter 
in his first Epistle, to express Christian 
not Jewish ideas, and the famous term 
Adyos, the Word, which St. John had as 
much right to use as any other suitable 
term, is found in the Apocalypse, the 
Gospel, and St. John’s first Epistle, and 
nowhere else in the New Testament. 

St. James’s position is very different 
from that of the other two Apostles of 
the Circumcision. “If his importance 
“to the brotherhood of Jerusalem was 


“ greater than theirs, it was far less to 
“the Church at large.” He was one 
whose influence over the Jews would 
naturally be great: it is certain that, if 
not an ascetic, he was at least strict in 
observing the Law. When he was ap- 
pointed to a post which may fairly be 
called that of Bishop of Jerusalem, he 
was eminently fitted to lead a body of 
believers for whom the great difficulty 
of the Gentile Church had no existence. 


Thus he combined a high, perhaps as a, 


Nazarite the highest, type of Judaism, 
with a sincere conviction of the truth 
of Christianity. “Such a representa- 
“tion, perhaps, some will view with 
“ impatience, as unworthy an Apostle 
‘of Christ. But this is unreasonable. 
Christian devotion does not assume 
the same outward garb in all persons, 
and at all times; not the same in 
James as in Paul; not the same in 
Medieval as in Protestant Christianity. 
“ In James, the Lord’s brother, if this 
‘account [of his asceticism] be true, 
‘we have the prototype of those later 
“saints whose rigid life and formal 
devotion elicits, it may be, only the 
‘ contempt of the world, but of whom, 
nevertheless, the world was not and is 
“not worthy.” A generous view this, 
contrary to Luther’s, who felt and lived 
a reaction against the unreal asceticism 
of his time—contrary to the feelings of 
almost all who can compare the en- 
forced asceticism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with Apostolic teaching—contrary 
to the joyful aspect of life in the Old 
Testament, and the perfect liberty allowed 
in the New; yet a view not wholly to be 
disregarded—for, if we do not concede 
excellence to those self-torturers of old, 
where then were the witnesses of true 
religion, and by whom was it handed 
down! But perhaps St. James was not 
an ascetic; at least, not like the real 
ascetics of later times; and, as we 
always find him at his post in Jeru- 
salem, he can scarcely be regarded as 
having been a first hermit as well as a 
first bishop. 
But to return to the main subject. 
In the narrative of the Acts, as in his 
Epistle, St. James occupies a position of 
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cautious conservatism. In his counsels 
he guards the due observance of the 
Law: in his Epistle he speaks of the 
Gospel as a higher law. St. Peter and 
St. John do not mention the “ Law.” 
St. James does not mention the “ Gos- 
pel ;” but the Lord’s brother speaksof the 
perfect law, the law of liberty, and thus 
implies “imperfection and bondage” in 
its predecessor. ‘Thus, though with St. 
* Paul the new dispensation is the nega- 
“tion of law, with St. James the perfec- 
“tion of law, the ideas underlying these 
“contradictory forms of expression need 
“ not beessentially different.” Thenarises 
the great question of how these Apostles 
speak of faith and works. Is St. James 
writing against a perversion or modifica- 
tion of St. Paul's teaching, or against 
an arrogant and barren orthodoxy, the 
natural fault of Jewish believers? “Justi- 
“ fication and Faith seem to have been 
“ common terms, Abraham’s faith a com- 
“mon example, in the Jewish schools.” 
And a careful study of St. James’s 
Epistle shews that it is really directed 


against the errors of his own people. 
“ If this view be correct, the expressions 
“of the two Apostles can hardly be com- 
“pared ; for they are speaking, as it 


“ were, a different language.” The very 
term “ faith” generally meant something 
widely different in the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament and the Greek of the 
New ; and it may be well to notiie 
what Professor Lightfoot has to say on 
this subject, as it concerns the very 
heart of the question. He has two 
essays among the larger notes, “On the 
words denoting faith,” and “On the 
faith of Abraham,” which are equally 
acute and interesting, and deserve more 
than the little space that remains, 
“The Hebrew MIVON, the Greek 
“ iorec, the Latin ‘fides,’ and the 
“ English ‘faith,’ hover between two 
“ meanings ; trustfulness, the frame of 
“mind which relies on another ; and 
“ trustworthiness, the frame of mind 
“‘ which can be relied on. Not only are 
“ the two connected together grammati- 
“ cally as active and passive! senses of 

1 “Throughout this note I have used the 
terms ‘active’ and ‘ passive’ in reference to 
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“ the same word, or, logically, as subject 
“ and object of the same act ; but there 
“ is a close moral affinity between them. 
“ Fidelity, constancy, firmness, confi- 
“ dence, reliance, trust, belief—these are 
“the links which connect the two ex- 
“tremes, the passive with the active 
“ meaning of ‘ faith.’” Notwithstand- 
ing the inevitable blending of the two 
senses, as in the term “the faithful,” 
ot moroi, the history of the terms 
for faith can be satisfactorily traced. 
The Hebrew term “ properly represents 
the passive sense of iors,” though 
sometimes approaching the active sense. 
The Greek term appears to have started 
from an active meaning, but in the LXX 
it takes the passive sense of the Hebrew 
term ; except perhaps in an instance 
where the Hebrew approaches the active 
sense. In the New Testament zioms 
is used in both senses, though the virtue 
is always “trust,” or “ belief.” 

Thus the term “ faith” scarcely occurs 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. Yet the idea 
is not absent, “for indeed a trust in 
“ the Infinite and Unseen, subordinating 
“ thereto all interests that are finite and 
“ transitory, is the very essence of the 
“ higher spiritual life.” In the case of 
Abraham the “one word ‘faith’ sums 
up the lesson of his whole life ;” and 
already Philo’s writings shew us that 
this lesson was not wholly lost upon 
thoughtful Jews. In Palestine, how- 
ever, the nation, learned and un- 
learned, held to the Hebrew idea of 
faithfulness, and were proud of their 
descent from the faithful patriarch. 
Two opinions were therefore current 
among the Jews of the Apostolic age. 
The Alexandrian, who was the highest 
representative of the Jew in contact with 
Gentile civilization, drew from Abra- 
ham’s life the lesson of personal faith, 
though he had lost all idea of a wider 
than individual application of the lesson. 
The Palestinian learnt from it the idea 
of a Church, though he could not ex- 


_tend it beyond the actual descendants 


of the patriarch. Hence the difference 
the act of believing. If referred to the act of 
persuading they would of course change 
places.” 
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between the writings of St. Paul and 
St. James’s Epistle. 

“The example of Abraham is quoted 
“ by St. Paul and St. James, while the 
‘deductions which the two Apostles 
“ draw from it are, at first sight, diame- 
“ trically opposed in terms :—‘ We con- 
“ clude that a man is justified by faith 
“ apart from (ywpis) works of law,’ says 
“ St. Paul (Rom. iii. 28), ‘A man is 
“ justified of works and not of faith 
“only, are the words of St. James 
“ (ii, 24). Now, so long as our range 
“of view is confined to the Apostolic 
“ writings, it seems scarcely possible to 
“ resist the impression that St. James 
“is attacking the teaching, if not of 
“ St. Paul himself, at least of those who 
“exaggerated and perverted it. But, 
“ when we realize the fact that the pas- 
“ sage in Genesis was a common thesis 
“in the schools of the day ; that the 
“meaning of faith was variously ex- 
“plained by the disputants; that di- 
“verse lessons were drawn from it; 
“ then the case is altered. The Gentile 
“ Apostle and the Pharisaic Rabbi 
“might both maintain the supremacy 
“of faith as the means of salvation : 
“ but faith with St. Paul was a very dif- 
“ ferent thing from faith with Maimon- 
“ ides, for instance. With the one its 
“ prominent idea is a spiritual life, with 
“the other an orthodox creed. With 
“the one the guiding principle is the 
* individual conscience, with the other 
“ an external rule of ordinances ; with 
“ the one faith is allied to liberty, with 
“ the other to bondage. Thus it becomes 
“a question, whether St. James’s pro- 
“ test against reliance on faith alone has 
“any reference, direct or indirect, to 
“St. Paul’s language and teaching ; 
‘* whether, in fact, it is not aimed against 
“an entirely different type of religious 
“feeling, against the Pharisaic spirit 
“which rested satisfied with a barren 
‘¢ orthodoxy, fruitless in works of charity. 
“ Whether this bethe true bearing of the 
“ Epistle of St. James or not, must be 
“‘ determined by a due examination of 
“its contents. But, inasmuch as the 
“ circles of labour of the two Apostles 
“were not likely to intersect, we have 


“ at least a prima facie reason for seeking 
“ the objects of St. James's rebuke else- 
“* where than in the disciples of St. Paul, 
“and the facts collected above destroy 
“ the furce of any argument founded on 
“ the mere coincidence of the examples 
“ chosen.” 

To this reasoning, first due, as Professor 
Lightfoot believes, to the acute Neander, 
it is but a superficial reply to claim 
a perfect identity in the language of the 
New Testament, for such a theory im- 
mediately disproves itself. But it seems 
a more plausible objection that the dif- 
ference of language between St. Paul 
and St. James might occasion perplexity 
to believers. This perplexity has cer- 
tainly arisen, but only to be met by this 
explanation, for until modern times the 
Scriptures were not studied with the 
critical acuteness that discovered the 
difficulty and its solution. The Sacred 
Writings can alone teach a truly-consis- 
tent system by addressing the different 
minds of men of various nature, training, 
and condition, and of all degrees of 
intellect. A divine religion for the 
whole world must, like any God-sent 
gift, be of universal fitness—not a science 
for the instructed, or a philosophy for 
the still fewer wise. Nature has no 
such limitations. The alternations of 
day and night, the changes of the 
seasons, come and go to all alike, with 
their uncounted blessings. It were, 
indeed, an unworthy imagination to 
think that the Almighty had checked 
and bounded religion as He had not 
the material universe. If the limits of 
religious thought allow us not to argue 
that the revelation given to the whole 
world must be suitable to the whole 
world, then we must remain in a hope- 
less darkness. But if universal, reli- 
gion must also be various, at least to 
human eyes; in its principles one, in 
its application manifold. Thus reason- 
ing on the simplest grand necessities of 
the case, we see that the difficulties 
that a partial view or hostile criticism 
have suggested vanish at once, and we 
see that still, as of old, the teaching 
of God is wodvpepis xal todvtpdrus. 
The ancient pillars—St. Paul, St. Peter, 
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St. John, and St. James—however dif- 
ferent, yet all supported the structure 
of the primeval Church, which, so 
widely held up, could shelter the whole 
company of believers. So in our own 
time different teachers lend their aid 
to the heavenly temple. And it is 
a happy reflection that never since 
those first days of belief when the 
risen Saviour’s words yet lingered in 
the ears of the early believers has there 
been so general a conviction upon the 


BAKER'S EXPLORATION 


Wuo does not remember that, when the 
thrilling news ran through this country 
of the reappearance at Gondokoro of 
Speke and Grant, bringing with them, 
as the result of their bold East-African 
expedition, the solution of the great 
Nile mystery, it seemed an item of sub- 
ordinate interest in this news that they 
had met at Gondokoro a certain Mr. 
Baker, who had gallantly gone so far 
up the Nile from the Mediterranean on 
the chance of falling in with them and 
being of use to them? We are much 
mistaken if it was not in consequence 
of the rush then made upon maps of 
Africa that people in general first learnt 
what Gondokoro was—a trading-station 
on the Nile in lat. 4° 55° N. and the 
extreme point to which, by any ordi- 
nary means of boats or the like, the most 
persevering European travellers had yet 
penetrated in ascending the river. And 
who was Mr. Baker? He was by no 
means an unknown man in the geogra- 
phical world. He had already dis- 
tinguished himself as a sportsman and 
explorer in Ceylon, and was an old 
friend of Speke’s. By the general public, 
however, he was now heard of for the 
first time. But the circumstances in 


1 “The Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the 
Nile, and Explorations of the Nile Sources.” 
By Samuel White Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Maps, Illustrations, and Portraits. Two 
vols, London: Macmillan and Co. 1866, 
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great essentials of Christian life. Per- 
secution is no longer possible; intole- 
rance is about to follow it into banish- 
ment; and those who understand that 
Christ’s religion is one of universal peace 
and goodwill are most likely to see 
how He who taught that religion could 
not have been a man, one of ourselves, 
who to this day go on mixing the 
extremes of evil and good, almost crawi- 
ing on the earth, yet vindicating our 
inborn right to raise our eyes to heaven. 


OF THE NILE SOURCES." 


which he was heard of were such as to 
invest his name all at once with real 
interest. It was not by mere accident 
that he had met Speke and Grant, but 
in pursuance of a definite plan. His 
being at Gondokoro at all when they 
arrived there was, in itself, a kind of 
feat. For though, as we have said, 
Gondokoro was not inaccessible, and 
had been reached by Europeans before, 
Mr. Baker was the first Englishman 
that had pushed so far up the Nile. 
But a still stronger interest attached 
itself to Mr. Baker's name by what 
was announced almost simultaneously 
with the news of his receiving Speke 
and Grant at Gondokoro. It was an- 
nounced that he did not consider his 
service then ended, but had resolved to 
remain in Africa, and undertake an in- 
dependent exploration back into the 
regions of the interior through which 
Speke and Grant had just made their 
way—the object of this exploration 
being to act on information which Speke 
and Grant had given him, and, if pos- 
sible, to settle some important points 
respecting the Nile sources which they 
had been obliged to leave in doubt. 
When to all this was added the intelli- 
gence that Mrs. Baker was at Gondokoro 
- with her husband, and that she was to 
be his companion through all the hard- 
ships and perils of the expedition he 
had undertaken, little wonder that, even 
amid the applauses with which Speke 
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and Grant were welcomed by their 
countrymen, there were heard incidental 
words in honour of the heroic traveller 
who had pledged himself to the com- 
pletion of their great discovery. 

Before any special recognition of his 
brave intention could have reached Mr. 
Baker, he had set about its fulfilment. 
On the 26th of March, 1863, or exactly 
a month after he had seen Speke and 
Grant safe on their way home, he and 
his little caravan of camels, donkeys, and 
native attendants had left Gondokoro 
on their reverse direction into the African 
interior. The conditions in which he 
made this start were the most desperate 
conceivable. The news which, in fact, did 
reach this country was that Mr. Baker’s 
intended expedition had broken down 
at the outset, through the mutiny of his 
men and the hostility of the slave- 
traders. When the subsequent news 
came that his determination had over- 
come these difficulties, and that he had 
actually disappeared into the jaws of 
that African savagedom from which 
Speke and Grant had just escaped, 
those most interested in his success, 
and most able to judge of its proba- 
bilities, hardly knew what to think. 
Would he be swallowed up, or should 
he ever return to tell his tale? From 
time to time, during the years 1863 
and 1864, this question may have been 
discussed in particular circles. The 
Royal Geographical Society, at all events, 
had not forgotten the absent traveller. 
At a time when they did not know even 
that he was still alive, and much less 
with what results he would return, they 
awarded him the honour of their Vic- 
toria Gold Medal, in testimony of their 
appreciation of his former services in 
combination with this new attempt. 
Meanwhile, the non-geographical public, 
occupied with a thousand other things, 
had all but forgotten Mr. Baker. The 
solution of the great Nile mystery had 
had its day as a subject of mere gossip ; 
Speke and Grant had worn their laurels, 
and had retired into more private life, 
leaving their books to tell the tale of 
their labours more gravely and more at 
length ; and, these books having been 


widely read, other “sensations” were 
having their turn. 

Sut the world was again to hear of 
Mr. Baker. On the 23d of March, 1865, 
or exactly two years after the date of 
his departure from Gondokoro, he and 
his devoted wife reappeared at that 
place—their wanderings happily finished, 
and with results far more momentous 
than could have been anticipated. The 
rumour of these results preceded them 
into Europe. On the 13th of Novem- 
ber, Mr. Baker was present at the 
opening meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society for the session 1865-6, 
to hear his expedition made the chief 
topic in the annual address of the Pre- 
sident, Sir Roderick Murchison, and to 
read a paper giving a summary account 
of the expedition in his own name. 
And now, in a work of two handsome 
volumes, dedicated to Her Majesty, and 
with a title at once modestly and care- 
fully chosen, and all needed illustrations, 
he puts his countrymen in possession of 
that more perfect and detailed account 
which they have been expecting. 

If only from the admirable manner 
in which Mr. Baker tells his story, 
these two volumes would deserve a 
place of no ordinary mark in our total 
library of British books of Travel and 
Adventure. We remember nothing in 
the shape of a British book of travel 
more graphic, more lucid, more perfectly 
proportioned, or having more of that 
art which keeps a reader spell-bound 
from first to last, and does not permit 
him to lay aside the book for a single 
available moment, or to think of any- 
thing else, till he has finished it. And 
yet, in Mr. Baker’s case, it can hardly 
be called art. He has put no strain 
upon himself, and has nothing of the 
manner of a professional littérateur. He 
writes plainly, simply, straightforwardly, 
and sometimes roughly; and the un- 
usually fascinating effect arises partly 
from the intense interest of the matter 
itself—the scenes, incidents, situations, 
and adventures, in ever-varying suc- 
cession—and partly from the vividness 
with which the writer recollects and re- 
feels each scene and incident as he tells 
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it, and the judicious self-denial with 
which he suppresses all that might be 
irrelevant or cumbersome to the reader 
in following the story connectedly and 
grasping it asa whole. In this respect 
Mr. Baker’s volumes are in contrast with 
the works of some other eminent African 
travellers. Through some such works the 
reader has had to wade laboriously, al- 
most irritated at finding that men who 
had been such heroes in action and in 
endurance were such inefficient penmen, 
and had to tell the story of their deeds in 
such a lumbering manner. Mr. Baker, 
on the other hand, can not only travel, 
but he can come back and write the 
story of his travels in a book fit to be 
a model of excellence in this kind of 
literature. 

The admirable narrative, however, is 
but a happy accident, securing popular 
attention to one of the most daring 
and best-organized feats of enterprise of 
which there is record even in the annals 
of African exploration. 

Mr. Baker, we learn, had been in 
Africa, engaged in preparations for his 
expedition, during two entire years 
before his meeting with Speke and 
Grant at Gondokoro—so that four years, 
and not two, are the measure of his recent 
labours. It was in March, 1861, that 
he set out from England, a private Eng- 
lish gentleman, with a fixed idea in his 
mind, which actuated him not the less 
powerfully because he had not had the 
“ presumption” to publish it. Govern- 
ment had sent out Speke and Grant on 
an expedition in search of the source of 
the Nile; and these travellers, having 
entered the African continent on its 
east side, vid Zanzibar, were boring their 
way, it was hoped, by that supposed 
shorter cut to the great river's origin. 
But why should not somebody attempt 
once more the direct ascent of the river 
up its entire course from the Mediter- 
ranean, so as perhaps to come upon 
Speke and Grant at or near its source, 
and be of assistance to them or partake 
in their labours? This is what Mr. Baker 
thought ; and, being, as he tells us, of 
“somewhat tough constitution,” already 
inured to a tropical climate, “in perfect 
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independence,” and with “ both time and 
means” which he was prepared to devote 
“without limit” to any object that 
thoroughly interested him, he had ap- 
propriated the enterprise to himself. 
The risk would be his own, and, if he 
failed, why, except for one consideration, 
it would be of no great consequence ! 
“Had I been alone,” he says, ‘it would 
*‘ have been no hard lot to die upon the 
“ untrodden path before me ; but there 
“was one who, although my greatest 
“ comfort, was also my greatest care— 
** one whose life yet dawned at so early 
“an age that womanhood was still a 
“ future. I shuddered at the prospect 
“ for her, should she be left alone in 
“ savage lands at my death ; and gladly 
“ would I have left her in the luxuries 
“of home instead of exposing her to 
“the miseries of Africa.” The young 
wife, however, with a spirit to match 
her husband's, would not be persuaded, 
by any arguments he could use, to give 
up the resolution to accompany him ; 
and on the 15th of April, 1861, they 
sailed up the Nile from Cairo. All this 
having been simply told in the first few 
pages of the first chapter, the rest of 
that chapter takes us rapidly, but with 
wonderful distinctness, over the two- 
and-twenty months which elapsed be- 
tween the departure from Cairo and the 
arrival at Gondokoro. Two-and-twenty 
months nominally only of preliminaries 
to the main enterprise, but of prelimi- 
naries which would have had a great 
independent value even had the main 
enterprise not beenafterwards prosecuted. 
It having occurred to Mr. Baker, for 
example, that much of his future success 
might depend on his acquiring such a 
knowledge of Arabic as would make him 
independent of interpreters, and that 
there were other respects in which he 
might qualify himself, what course of 
qualification does the reader think he 
devised? Nothing less than a complete 
year of independent exertion devoted 
to the exploration of the great eastern 
affluents to the Nile from the mountains 
of Abyssinia—more especially the Atbara 
and the Bahr-el-Azrek or Blue Nile. 
He had sailed up the Nile in the 














































































ordinary way for twenty-six days, and 
had then, in order to avoid the great 
westward bend of the river above 
Korosko, made a fatiguing march of 
fifteen days across the Nubian desert, 
arriving at Berber in lat. 17° 58’, when 
this thought struck him. At Berber he 
made his plans ; and from June, 1861, to 
June, 1862, he was engaged in learning 
his Arabic and at the same time master- 
ing, by a series of laborious journeys, 
the whole system of those eastern 
tributaries to the Nile that reinforce it 
at this stage with the vast independent 
drainage of Abyssinia. “It is not my 
“ intention in the present work,” he says, 
“to enter into the details of my first 
“ year’s exploration on the Abyssinian 
“ frontier—that being so extensive and 
“so completely isolated from the grand 
“White Nile Expedition that an amal- 
“‘gamation of the two would create 
“confusion.” Accordingly, “ reserving 
“the exploration of the Abyssinian 
“ tributaries for a future publication,” 
he gives only a brief summary of the 
results—a summary, however, which the 
reader does well to take along with him 
even in the present work. Then, dis- 
missing his year on and about the 
Atbara, the Blue Nile, &c. as a mere 
episode or interlude, he brings us back, 
in June, 1862, to Khartoum, the capital 
of the Soudan provinces, and the junction 
of the Blue Nile with the White. At 
Khartoum we see him busy, for the next 
six months, in all sorts of arrangements 
for his farther expedition—collecting 
his escort, buying camels and donkeys, 
&c. &c.—and at the same time forming 
his impressions of the Turkish Govern- 
ment in those parts, and foreseeing the 
obstacles through which he would have 
to fight in advancing into the region 
which the far-ramified trade in slaves, 
encouraged by that Government, had 
prepossessed with a murderous fear of 
all strangers, and converted into a mesh- 
work of mutually-suspicious tribes dehu- 
manized and stupefied by every imaginable 
abomination. The knowledge which 
Mr. Baker thus acquired of the system 
and methods of the slave-commerce of 
which Khartoum is the depdt is suc- 
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cinctly conveyed to the reader, and ex- 
plains much in the sequel. But, except 
to convey this important information, 
Mr. Baker does not think it necessary to 
detain the reader over his six months at 
Khartoum. He devotes far more space 
to the account of his voyage up the 
Nile from Khartoum to Gondokoro, 
which occupied him more than six 
weeks, or from December 18, 1862, to 
February 2, 1863. The dreariness and 
desolation of this voyage, as well as its 
difficulties, are described with peculiar 
impressiveness. 

The incidents of the two months at 
Gondokoro (February 2 to March 26, 
1863) are related in two chapters. Chief 
of them was the sudden appearance 
of Speke and Grant—an event which, 
while it gave a joyful fulfilment to one 
of Mr. Baker’s hopes from his expedition, 
necessarily gave a new determination to 
his remaining plans. It had not been 
permitted him, as he had flattered him- 
self might be the case, to meet Speke 
and Grant, and join forces with them, 
at those mysterious Nile sources which 
were the object of their common search 
—his direct ascent to them fitting, at an 
opportune juncture, into their well- 
calculated flank approach. It had been 
given to his old friend Speke and that 
friend’s comrade to be the first of civil- 
ized men to stand face to face with the 
great secret ; and here they were return- 
ing to the world with the news of what 
they had done. Did nothing, then, 
remain for him? If at first he had 
doubts on this point, and supposed his 
African expedition might now end, they 
were soon removed. He had just con- 
gratulated Speke and Grant, he says, on 
the honour they had so nobly earned, 
when, r with characteristic candour and 
generosity,” they gave him a map of 
their route, “showing that they had 
“ been unable to complete the actual ex- 
“ ploration of the Nile, and that a most 
“‘ important portion still remained to be 
“ determined.” 

What Speke and Grant had done was 
substantially this :—Turning northward, 
after their long and weary advance into 
the interior from the east coast, they had 
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come at last upon the western shore of 
the great lake to which they gave the 
name of Victoria N’yanza, and which 
they ascertained to be a vast reservoir of 
waters connected with the Nile. From 
the northern extremity of this lake they 
traced a river flowing northwards for a 
considerable distance ; they again, after 
leaving it, came upon what was un- 
doubtedly the same stream at a point 
called Karuma Falls, in lat. 2° 17’ N.; 
at this point they crossed, and they did 
not again see the Nile till they arrived 
in lat. 3° 32’ N. Beyond this last lati- 
tude all was clear ; but the gap between 
the two points named was a serious one. 
The difference of latitude between Ka- 
ruma Falls and the point at which Speke 
and Grant again saw the Nile, is 1° 15’, 
or nearly ninety miles ; and what might 
be the behaviour of the river between 
these two points? Was it, in fact, the 
same river which had been crossed at 
Karuma Falls that was again seen in 
lat. 3° 32’—the same river unmodified 
by any agency in the interval more im- 
portant than the casual reception of 
tributaries ? There were certain cir- 
cumstances which led Speke and Grant 
to question this, and to suspect a very 
singular behaviour of the Nile between 
their observation of it at Karuma Falls 
and their re-observation of it in latitude 
3° 32’. In the first place, whereas the 
course of the river from its exit from the 
Victoria Lake had been in the main 
northerly, it was seen at Karuma Falls 
taking a sudden bend due west. Then 
again they were distinctly informed by 
the natives of the country, and by 
Kamrasi, the king of Unyoro, that this 
western course of the river was continued 
for several days’ journey, and that then 
the river emptied itself into a great lake 
called Luta N’zige, which came far from 
the south—emptied itself into this lake 
near its northern end, and almost im- 
mediately came out again at the same 
end in a new stream which was navi- 
gable, and which flowed continuously 
north as the Nile. Here was a puzzle. 
Fain would Speke and Grant have solved 
the puzzle by following their Victoria 
Lake river—wholly their own property, 
No, 81.—voL. xiv. 
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as they might proudly consider it—from 
its exit from the Victoria Lake on to 
Karuma Falls—following it along its 
provoking bend to the west from these 
falls, and on, if it so happened, to the 
lake Luta N’zige, which was said 
to receive it. Fain would they have 
explored the shores of this great second 
lake, so as to study its importance in com- 
parison with their own Victoria Lake ; 
and fain would they have seen with their 
own eyes the strange phenomenon of 
their river debouching into this lake, and 
again almost immediately making its 
exit in a new northerly channel. They 
perceived what a defect the non-accom- 
plishment of these thinys would leave in 
their scheme of the Nile sources, and 
they foresaw with what complacency 
“ stay-at-home geographers” would ask 
why they had not made their work 
perfect by merely going to this place 
or that place. But, when a country is 
blocked with swarming hosts of black 
fiends all at war with Kamrasi, it may 
be impossible even for a Speke and 
a Grant to take the route they would 
wish. All that they could do they did 
most honestly. They Jaid down in their 
map the second lake, Luta N’zige, in its 
probable position, according to the best 
information they had derived from the 
natives, and they represented their own 
Victoria Lake river, in accordance with 
that information, as both influent into 
this lake and effluent from it. 

Such was the map which Speke and 
Grant placed in Mr. Baker’s hands at Gon- 
dokoro, accompanied with various expla- 
nations, and with some useful suggestions 
written by Speke in Mr. Baker's journal. 
From this moment Mr. Baker had a 
clear conception of the work cut out for 
him. Speke and Grant had discovered 
the Victoria Lake, and made it their 
own; it remained for him to bestow 
his attention on the other and yet 
unvisited lake, and to determine, if pos- 
sible, the exact functions of both lakes, 
severally or conjointly, as sources of 
the Nile. 

Two whole years were consumed in 
this work. Two years! A very pretty 
picking, as the reader may conceive, out 
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of any man’s life, however they may be 
spent! Two years decomposed into 
moments may be defined generally as 
being, for each person, an infinite series 
of small advances through a medium of 
circumstances—the differences for dif- 
ferent persons depending on the nature 
of the medium. When the medium 
consists of brutal negro savagery, 
morselled out into tribes and nations 
mutually suspicious and  revengeful, 
saturated with fever and other pests of 
climate, and vitiated into double devilish- 
ness by the special influence of the 
slave-trade, it is hardly possible for most 
of us to realize what two years of life 
in such a medium may be. Yet this 
is the life of the African explorer, 
and it was at the price of two years of 
such a life that Mr. Baker did his 
splendid service to geography. 

When he left Gondokoro, and made 
his first plunge into the country he had 
resolved to explore, it was an act of 
sheeraudacity. Hehad then butseventeen 
rascals adhering to him out of hisoriginal 
full escort ; and he knew that these had 
conspired to mutiny and desert him at 
a certain spot ahead. He was in the 
wake also of a large Turkish slave- 
trading party, with whom these rascals 
were in league, and who had sent him 
word that they would fire upon him if 
he followed in their route, and would 
raise the tribes against him. His sole 
trust was that, somehow or other, once 
he was fairly started, he should be able 
to bend both his own rascals and the 
Turkish slave-trading party to his will. 
How he succeeded is one of the most 
interesting stories of the book. Suffice 
it to say that, coming to a conference 
with the leader of the Turkish party, 
he persuaded that gentleman that it 
would be worth his while, in the most 
material sense, to be on good terms with 
him, and that thenceforward we see the 
Turks, while pursuing their own ends as 
an independent party and often guilty 
of horrible atrocities on their march, yet 
utilized by him as his pioneers and 
instruments, checked by him in their 
atrocities, and coming gradually, when- 
ever he is personally present, to re- 


cognise him as their master. This 
once understood, we are able the more 
easily to imagine his progress through 
the successive stages of his route. We 
see him halting here, or delayed there— 
the motley trading-party of Turks and 
negroes sometimes close to his little 
party, and sometimes separated from it ; 
and, whether on the halt or on the 
march, we have descriptions of the 
scenery passed through, accounts of 
striking natural phenomena, sketches of 
negro life and manners, recollections of 
days of sport among elephants, giraffes, 
and what not, and character-portraits of 
eminent individual negroes with whom, 
as kings or chiefs of their tribes, Mr. Baker 
was brought into close contact. These 
descriptions are so lively, and Mr. Baker 
is so heartily English amid all his diffi- 
culties, and has such a relish for the 
fun of any oddity he encounters, that 
we accompany him with rare pleasure. 
We come to love, as he did himself, 
his pet little rifle “ Fletcher,” with 
which he had vowed never to part; 
and we listen, with glee not less than 
his own, to the scream on rare occasions 
of his bigger gun, “ Baby,” always 
effective, but of such dreadful rebound. 
Sometimes, as we have to stay with him 
in one place for weeks, we are beguiled, 
amid the riches around us soliciting our 
observation—riches geological, botanical, 
zoological, and anthropological of the 
black type—into temporary oblivion of 
the purpose of our journey. Lut, again, 
this purpose, always stirring in the 
minds of the two human beings in whom 
we are chiefly interested—this speck of 
white motive-power through the dense 
negro medium —regains the ascendency 
in us through sympathy. It is the 
lake Luta N’zige, and the basin of the 
Nile sources, that we are bound for; 
and every intermediate delay becomes 
more and more vexatious. 

Mr. Baker had been obliged by the 
refractoriness of his men to begin by a 
détour to the east. This brought him at 
first into the valley of Ellyria, and thence 
into the rich regions of Latooka—the 
finest country he has seen in Africa. Here 


he stayed a considerable time. ‘Lhe Latoo- 
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kas are a nation of negroes who go quite 
naked, with extraordinary helmets made 
of their own hair; but they are among 
the most favourable specimens of negro 
humanity, both for intelligence and in- 
dustry. For this reason, and also because 
among them Mr. Baker had his first 
opportunity of studying intimately the 
negro character, he devotes a pretty 
large space to his account of them and 
their country. On the 2d of May, 1863, 
he left Latooka; and, having given his 
route thence its proper direction to 
the south-west, he arrived at Obbo—a 
country the general level of which is 
3,600 feet above the sea. It is also very 
fertile, though cattle cannot live in it, 
owing to the torment of a fly called the 
tsetsé. The natives of Obbo are much 
inferior to those of Latooka; but Mr. 
Baker found among them a character of 
some comic interest in their old chief 
Katchiba, who has 116 children living, 
and unites the kingly functions with 
those of a sorcerer and rain-maker gene- 
ral to his subjects by means of a magic 
whistle. In Obbo Mr. Baker was delayed 
many months—rendered helpless by the 
death of all his transport animals, the 
difficulty of finding substitutes, and 
other causes. Worst of all, here his 
quinine was exhausted, so that the rest 
of his journey had to be performed in a 
state of failing health through the want of 
that essential drug. Not till January, 
1864, was he able to resume his south- 
ward march, and then only with baggage 
reduced to the merest necessaries. Cross- 
ing the Asua, an eastern tributary of 
the Nile, and pushing on through all 
sorts of obstacles, caused by the unwill- 
ingness of the natives of those parts to 
guide a stranger to the territories of the 
great Kamrasi, he found himself at 
length (Jan. 23) on the confines of the 
dominions of this dreaded African despot, 
at the very spot of his long cherished 
dreams. He found himself, in fact, at 
those Karuma Falls, in lat. 2° 17’, at 
which Speke and Grant had been obliged 
to leave the river which they had traced 
from the Victoria N’yanza. 

Now it is that Mr. Baker's story 
reaches the climax of interest, and that 


all his powers of perseverance, of re- 
sistance, and of stratagem, are called 
forth. Kamrasi, the great African despot 
of Unyoro, the dread of whom among 
the negro populations round had more 
than anything else impeded Mr. Baker’s 
awlvance so far—this magnificent per- 
sonage of Central Africa (not an un- 
imposing-looking specimen of negro 
majesty, either, in physical appearance), 
whom history will represent as sitting 
squat at the entrance to the Nile basin, 
and daring all white approach to the 
mystic sources—this Kamrasi, we are 
sorry to say, turns out, in Mr. Baker’s 
experience of him, the most arrant 
swindler, beggar, and poltroon that ever 
had the name of a king, and the corre- 
sponding power of inflicting misery, 
even among the poor Africans. Never 
was such a collapse. For a while, indeed, 
Kamrasi skulks from observation, palm- 
ing off a bolder brother of his as the 
real Kamrasi, but taking reckoning of 
all the presents intended for him, and 
opposing and harassing the strangers 
through his convenient brother. How 
Mr. Baker, enfeebled with fever so as 
sometimes to be unable to walk, and 
with his wife also for a time prostrate 
and at death’s door, contrived, in spite 
of this brute in power, to achieve the 
objects of his enterprise, can be ade- 
quately gathered only from his own 
narrative. While as yet the real Kamrasi 
was not seen, and only the sham Kam- 
rasi had come to the front, these objects 
were substantially achieved. The direct 
way down the river from the Karuma 
Falls being debarred, Mr. Baker, after 
crossing the river at these falls, persisted 
in a route taking him in a southerly 
direction to ’Mrooli, Kamrasi’s capi- 
tal, and thence again in a south-west 
direction, for eighteen days’ journey, 
through a park-like country, so as ulti- 
mately (March 14th, 1864) to reach the 
great lake of his search at a place called 
Vacovia. Here is his description of his 


first sight of the lake, and of his sensa- 
tions on reaching it :— 


‘* The 14th March.—The sun had not risen 
when I was spurring my ox after th 


e guide 
promised a — handful 
P 


who, having 
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of beads on arrival at the lake, had caught the 
enthusiasm of the moment. The day broke 
beautifully clear, and. having crossed a deep 
valley between the hills, we toiled up the op- 
posite slope. I hurried to the summit. The 
tlory of our prize burst suddenly upon me! 
There, like a sea of quicksilver, lay far beneath 
the grand expanse of water,—a boundless sea 
horizon on the south and south-west, glittering 
in the noonday sun ; and on the west, at fifty 
or sixty miles’ distance, blue mountains rose 
from the bosom of the lake to a height of about 
7,000 feet above its level. 

“ Tt is impossible to describe the triumph of 
that moment ;—here was the reward of all our 
labour—for the years of tenacity with which 
we had toiled through Africa. England had 
won the sources of the Nile! Long before I 
reached this spot, I had arranged to give 
three cheers with all our men in English style 
in honour of the discovery ; but now that I 
looked down upon the great inland sea lying 
nestled in the very heart of Africa, and thought 
how vainly mankind had sought these sources 
throughout so many ages, and reflected that I 
had been the humble instrument permitted to 
unravel this portion of the great mystery when 
so many greater than I had failed, I felt too 
serious to vent my feelings in vain cheers for 
victory, and I sincerely thanked God for having 
guided and supper, us through all dangers 
to the good end. I was about 1,500 feet 
above the lake, and I looked down from the 
steep granite cliff upon those welcome waters 
—upon that vast reservoir which nourished 
Egypt and brought fertility where all was 
wilderness—upon that great source so long 
hidden from mankind ; that source of bounty 
and of blessings to millions of human beings ; 
and, as one of the greatest objects in nature, 
I determined to honour it with a great name. 
As an imperishable memorial of one loved and 
mourned by our gracious Queen and deplored 
by every Englishman, I called this great lake 
‘the Albert N’yanza’.... 

“ We commenced the descent of the steep 
eee on foot. I led the way, grasping a stout 
vamboo. My wife in extreme weakness tot- 
tered down the pass, supporting herself upon 
my shoulder, nd stopping to rest every twenty 
= After a toilsome descent of about two 
jours, weak with years of fever, but for the 
moment strengthened by success, we gained 
the level plain above the cliff. A walk of 
about a mile through flat sandy meadows of 
fine turf interspersed with trees and bush, 
brought us to the water’s edge. The waves 
were rolling upon a white pebbly beach: I 
rushed into the lake, and thirsty with heat 
and fatigue, with a heart full of gratitude, I 
drank deeply from the Sources of the Nile.” 


It was not enough, however, to have 
merely found the lake, and to have 
given it that name of “ Albert N’yanza” 
by which it will henceforth be fittingly 


known, in association with Speke and 
Grant’s twin-lake the Victoria N’yanza, 
pre-discovered more to the south and 
east. Various important matters had 
to be determined to make Mr. Baker's 
discovery complete. Some idea had to 
be formed of the extent of the new 
Albert Lake, and its importance, in 
respect of extent, relatively to the Vic- 
toria Lake. Then the lake must not be 
left till it had been determined beyond 
doubt that the river of Speke and Grant, 
left behind at the Karuma Falls, did 
actually, as was alleged, empty itself 
into it near its northern end, and till 
the alleged exit again of another river 
from the lake in the same neighbour- 
hood, flowing north and forming the true 
White Nile, had been distinctly inves- 
tigated. 

As regards the southern stretch of the 
Albert Lake from the point at which he 
had struck it, Mr. Baker was obliged 
to be content with the unanimous re- 
ports of the natives—which were to the 
effect that the lake came so far from the 
south that its extreme limits in that 
direction were unknown, but were pro- 
bably not less southerly than the south- 
ern shores of the Victoria N’yanza itself. 
But, where he stood, he could himself 
appreciate the vast breadth of the lake, 
with its distant mountain barrier on the 
opposite shore, down which he could 
see, with the aid of the glass, the threads 
of several great waterfalls. Then, start- 
ing from Vacovia, he sailed northwards 
on the lake in canoes, skirting its eastern 
shore for thirteen days, and experiencing 
its sea-like tempestuousness at certain 
times of the day—observing also that 
the lake gradually narrowed as he sailed 
north, till, at a place called Magungo, 
where his voyage stopped, its breadth 
seemed about sixteen or twenty miles. 
This Magungo was an important spot in 
respect of the two remaining verifications 
he was anxious to accomplish—that of 
the alleged reception by the lake of the 
river coming from Karuma Falls, and 
that of the alleged exit of the other 
northerly river forming the continuous 
White Nile. The latter verification was 
the easier, Ascending an eminence near 
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Magungo, he saw the lake bending away 
at its northern extremity towards the 
west, beyond his power of following it 
to its end in that direction. But at its 
most northerly point, about eighteen 
miles distant from where he stood, he 
discerned a distinct gap, opening to his 
view, due north and north-east, a dead 
flat country, through which he could 
watch for miles the course of a great 
river flowing steadily north, and made 
definite to the eye as a broad persistent 
track of bright green reeds. It was as 
if the great Albert Lake ceased at this 
point to be a lake, and ended in a long 
river-like tail, or continuation, due 
north. In short, what he saw was the 
exit from Albert N’yanza of the great 
river flowing thence to the Mediterra- 
nean continuously as the Nile. The 
natives told him that canoes from the 
lake could navigate the river for a great 
way without coming upon cataracts, but 
that the current was so strong that the 
re-ascent to the lake could not be made 
without many rowers. Mr. Baker was 
prepared to test this for himself by 
actually sailing to the exit and going 
down the river. But the natives posi- 
tively refused to take him thither, ex- 
plaining that the hostility of the Madi 
and Koshi, two nations that commanded 
the Nile at and after its exit from the 
lake, made the attempt impossible. 
Forced to be satisfied, in the meantime, 
therefore, with his ocular inspection of 
the Nile’s actual exit from the Albert 
Lake at a point north of Magungo, he 
turned his attention to the other matter 
requiring verification—to wit, the al- 
leged reception by the Albert Lake of 
Speke’s Victoria River, last seen at the 
Karuma Falls. He had, in fact, stopped 
at Magunyo because he was assured that 
a broad channel of water which there 
sluggishly joined the lake was the em- 
bouchure of this very river. Appear- 
ances were against the truth of this 


‘ supposition. The channel of water into 


which this boat had turned was about 
half a mile broad, but it had no current, 
was choked with reeds, and looked more 
like a dead marshy arm of the lake than 
the embouchure of the powerful river 
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which had been seen at Karuma boiling 
and tearing along its rocky course. In 
order to settle the question for himself, 
Mr. Baker ascended the channel—and 
with a superb result. After a while he 
became convinced by the sight of float- 
ing herbage that there was a current in 
the seemingly dead river, and lo! at 
length, pre-announced by a sound heard 
far off, the sight of the whole mass of 
waters precipitated towards him in a 
fall of 120 feet of perpendicular height 
through a rocky gorge or cleft, not more 
than fifty yards wide. After the sight 
of this fall (called by Mr. Baker the 
Murchison Falls) there was no longer 
any doubt that the sluggish reedy chan- 
nel at Magungo on the Albert Lake was 
the embouchure into that lake of the 
river which Speke and Grant traced to 
Karuma Falls from the Victoria N’yanza. 
The two great lakes were connected 
by this river, and such phenomena 
of the river as the Karuma Falls and 
the Murchison Falls were significant of 
the fact, that the level of the Victoria 
N'yanza was much higher than that of 
the Albert N’yanza. The course of 
Speke and Grant's river from Karuma 
to its embouchure in the Albert Lake 
was calculated at about eizhty miles, and 
Mr. Baker's ascent from the lake to the 
Murchison Falls accounted for about a 
third of this course. At the Murchison 
Falls he had to leave the navigation of 
the river, and resume his more toilsome 
journeying by land. 

It was now April, 1864, and Mr. 
Baker, having accomplished all he ex- 
pected to accomplish, would have been 
glad to start on his return route. But 
it is not so easy a matter to leave a 
Central African kingdom as it is to leave 
London from the Paddington terminus. 
For seven weary months more Mr. Baker 
had opportunities of studying the charac- 
ter of Kamrasi, and the state of Kam- 
rasi’s kingdom of Unyoro. During a 
portion of this period he was in such 
hard case, through Kamrasi’s schemes 
for his detention, as to be in danger of 
actual starvation ; and one of the most 
ludicrously-pathetic passages of the book 
is his account of the unutterable longing 
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which then seized him for the enjoyment 
once more of an English beefsteak, and 
its accompaniment of pale ale, before he 
died. At length, Kamrasi is made to 
change his tactics, and to cultivate the 
alliance of his white visitor. But what 
is Mr. Baker’s astonishment on discover- 
ing that till now, though the real Kam- 
rasi has seen him, he has never seen the 
real Kamrasi! The convenient brother 
had personated his majesty in the 
previous interviews—the real Kamrasi 
managing from the background. Now, 
however, the real Kamrasi turns out far 
worse than his substitute. It is in vain 
that Mr. Baker, informed of the decep- 
tion that has been played off upon him, 
puts on, by way of last resource, in 
his interview with the real Kamrasi, 
a full-dress Highland suit, with kilt 
and sporran complete, which he had 
reserved, in faith of its overawing effect, 
for whatever crucial emergency might 
betide him in Central Africa. The 
savage monarch was a little awed, cer- 
tainly, but recovered himself, and pro- 
ceeded to beg and to lie with hardly less 
pertinacity than if his visitor had met 
him in an ordinary English costume. 
Again and again Mr. Baker saw Kam- 
rasi, and, the more he saw of him, the 
more he was disgusted. Not only was 
this great African despot the most in- 
satiable of beggars, he proved himself 
the most pusillanimous of cowards. The 
hostile tribes round had invaded his 
kingdom, and the only thought of the 
great man was how he might run away 
and hide in safety till the invasion had 
blown over, By no effort of Kamrasi, 
but chiefly inconsequence of the presence 
in Kamrasi’s territory of the Turkish 
trading-party that had pioneered the 
way for our traveller, it did blow over ; 
after which, this Turkish trading-party 
having collected their ivory, and being 
ready to start on their return to Gondo- 
koro, Mr. Baker —whosze proceedings had 
been for a long while independent of 
theirs—was free to accompany them. 
It was with a glad heart that he did so. 
The date was November, 1864. When 
he last saw Kamrasi, his majesty was 


still begging —begying for this and that, 
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and, above all things, for Mr. Baker’s 
little Fletcher rifle, which was almost the 
last piece of property he had left. It is 
a comfort to think that Mr. Baker not 
only refused this gift, but was frank 
enough to impart to his mendicant 
majesty before he left him the wretched 
estimate of his majesty’s character which 
he had been obliged to form, and which 
it would be his duty to communicate 
to Europe. 

The return to Gondokoro occupied 
four months, or from November, 1864, 
to March, 1865. The only incident in 
it which it is necessary to note here is 
the coming upon the Nile in the country 
of the Madi. Mr. Baker, who had seen 
the Nile flowing so distinctly out of the 
Albert N’yanza, was, of course, exceed- 
ingly anxious for his next sight of the 
great river in its course to the Mediter- 
ranean from that lake; and this was how 
he was gratified :— 


“We shortly ascended a rocky mountain by a 
stony and difficult pass, and upon arrival at the 
summit, about 800 feet above the Nile, which 
lay in front at about two miles’ distance, we 
halted to enjoy the magnificent view. ‘ Hurrah 
for the old Nile!’ I exclaimed, as I revelled 
in the scene before me : here it was, fresh from 
its great parent, the Albert Lake, in all the 
grandeur of Africa’s mightiest river. From 
our elevated point we looked down upon a 
broad sheet of unbroken water, winding through 
marshy ground, flowing from W.S.W. The 
actual breadth of clear water, independent of 
the marsh and reedy banks, was about 400 
yards, but, as usual in the deep and flat por- 
tions of the White Nile, the great extent of 
reeds growing in deep water rendered any esti- 
mate of the positive width extremely vague. 
We could discern the course of this great river 
for about twenty miles, and distinctly trace 
the line of mountains on the west bank that 
we had seen at about sixty miles’ distance 
when on the route from Karuma to Shooa ;— 
the commencement of this chain we had seen 
when at Magungo, forming the Koshi frontier 
of the Nile. The country opposite to the point 
on which we now stood was Koshi, which 
forming the west bank of the Nile, extended 
the entire way to the Albert Lake. The 
country that we occupied was Madi, which ex- 
tended as the east bank of the Nile to the 
anyle of the Victoria Nile (or Somerset) junc- 
tion opposite Magungo. These two countries, 
Koshi and Madi, we had seen from Magungo 
when we had viewed the exit of the Nile from 
the lake, as though a tail-like continuation of 
the water, until Jost in the distance of the in- 


terminable valley of high reeds. Having, from 
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Magungo, in lat. 2° 16’, looked upon the 
course of the river far to the north, from 
the hig pass, our present point, in lat. 
3° 24’ N., we now comprised an extensive view 

of the river to the south ; the extremities of 
the limits of view from north and south would 

almost meet, and leave a mere trifle of a few 

miles not actually inspected.” 

From this point to Gondokoro, Mr. 
Baker’s route lay actually along the 
course of the Nile the whole way. 
Arrived at Gondokoro on the 23d of 
March, 1865, he could look back on his 
two years’ expedition as a fait accompli. 
Preceded into Europe by the fame of his 
discoveries, he came, by due stages, into 
that part of Europe where the cordial 
welcome of his countrymen awaited him, 
but where it is doubtful whether he 
enjoyed this welcome most, or the acces- 
sibility of the beefsteaks and pale ale 
for which he had longed when starving 
in Unyoro. 

The leading geographical conclusions 
from Mr. Baker’s book, we may say, by 
way of summary, arrange themselves 
under two heads :-— 

1. As to the origin of the Nile. On 
this point we have already indicated 
Mr. Baker's conclusions ; but they may 
be here resumed and generalized. The 
Nile, he concludes—that great river 
which flows continuously north, under 
the name of the White Nile, or the 
Nile par excellence—originates distinctly 
from the great Central African lake, 
Albert N’yanza, at its northern ex- 
tremity. It is from this great lake, or 
fresh-water sea—covering an area, as Sir 
Roderick Murchison has calculated, as 
large as that of Scotland, and describ- 
able as a vast reservoir of all the waters 
collected from a rainy region of moun- 
tain ranges so high that the level of the 
lake itself is 2,448 feet above that of 
the ocean—it is from this lake that 
that river which men in all generations 
have looked at and wondered at as the 
Nubian and Egyptian Nile, undoubtedly 
issues. If it is asked, beyond this, 
what is the true source of the Nile, the 
answer must dissipate itself up the 
thousand streams and cataracts, known 
and unknown, which feed this lake on 
all sides. ‘To pass the lake, and fasten 
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on any one stream flowing into it, as the 
ultimate source of the Nile, is impos- 
sible. No one fountain-head, as in the 
case of other rivers, can be ascended to. 
The sources may be innumerable, but 
the lake itself is the collective reservoir 
in which all are aggregated and con- 
founded. The only question at present 
is, whether one particular stream flowing 
into the lake may not, from its im- 
portance, be voted to be the prior Nile, 
by way of honorary distinction, and be 
designated by the name. This is the 
river which Speke and Grant traced 
from the other great lake, the Victoria 
N’yanza, as far as the Karuma Falls, 
and which, according to their informa- 
tion, subsequently verified by Mr. 
Baker, does discharge itself into the 
Albert N’yanza, at a point not far 
distant from the outflow from that lake 
of the Nile universally so called. Is 
this influent to the Albert N’yanza 
entitled, rather than any other in- 
fluent, known or unknown, to retain and 
carry back with it into the country 
through which it flows the illustrious 
name given to the lake’s great effluent ? 
On this point nothing can be more 
magnanimous than the verdict of Mr. 
Baker. All through his volumes he is 
most generous and chivalrous in his re- 
cognition of the achievements of Speke 
and Grant, accounting it his own chief 
honour to have succeeded them, and 
verified their theory. Nor even in the 
matter of the name now to be given to 
their river flowing from the Victoria 
Lake, will he be a party to the slightest 
diminution of the popular fame of his 
friends. Although Speke himself, in 
the map which he gave to Mr. Baker 
at Gondokoro, had named this river 


_ “the Somerset”—thus hesitating, on 


account of its reported loss of its 
identity in an intermediate lake, to call 
it the Nile—Mr. Baker, in Ais map, 
prefixed to his present volumes, desig- 
nates the river by the alternative names 
of “the Somerset” or “ Victoria Nile.” 
He does this on the ground that the 
river is certainly a source of the Nile, 
and a source of pre-eminent importance, 
inasmuch as. it delivers into the Albert 
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Lake the outflow from that other vast 
and independent lake, which Speke and 
Grant had discovered. In truth, however, 
the permanent fame of Speke and Grant 
rests on their discovery of the Victoria 
Lake, and on their having brought home 
such additional information as enabled 
them to propound, for the first time, 
the true theory that the Nile is derived 
from the enormous mass of water accu- 
mulated in vast lake-reservoirs of a 
high level, bosomed amid the mountain 
ranges of an equatorial region where 
the annual rainfall is enormous. Mr. 
Baker, by his discovery of the Albert 
Lake, and his observations in connexion 
with it, has verified this theory, and 
enabled us to express it more exactly 
and definitely. There are, we now know, 
at least two great lake-reservoirs in 
Central Africa, collecting its waters at 
a high level. With one of these, the 
Albert N’yanza, the Nile is connected 
immediately ; for the very river which 
has borne the name of the Nile from 
time immemorial may be seen flowing 
out of it ata great gap in its northern 
end. So vast is this lake-reservoir that 
it must be fed, not from one, but a 
thousand sources—rivers, cataracts, &c. 
—from the higher levels all round its 
shores. Through one such river, how- 
ever, falling into it sleepily and with 
scarce a current, not far from the gap 
of the Nile’s outflow, it receives the 
spare waters of another lake-reservoir, 
of superficial extent hardly less than 
its own. This is the Victoria N’yanza, 
lying more to the north and east, and at 
a much higher elevation—its level being 
more than a thousand feet above that 
of the Albert N’yanza. As this Vic- 
toria Lake yields, through an inter- 
connecting river, all its spare waters 
towards the supply of the Albert 
N’yanza, whence the Nile comes, there 
ts a cénnexion between the Nile and 
the Victoria N’yanza. But it is an 
ultimate connexion only—a connexion 
through the Albert N’yanza. Whether 
this ultimate connexion should be sig- 
nalized by carrying back the name 
“Nile” through the Albert Lake, and 
affixing it also to the collateral river 


that brings to that lake, vi@ the Mur- 
chison Falls and the Karuma Falls, 
the contribution from the Victoria 
Lake, is a question of geographical eti- 
quette. 

2. As to the cause of the annual 
inundation of Egypt by the Nile. It is 
here that those preliminary explorations 
of Mr. Baker’s among the Abyssinian 
tributaries to the Nile, the details of 
which he has yet to publish, are of inte- 
rest even in his present work. Mighty 
river as the main or White Nile is, and 
proceeding as it does from so vast a lake- 
reservoir, the evaporation and absorption 
to which it is subject in its long course 
towards the Mediterranean would work 
a huge diminution in its volume but for 
the reinforcement it receives from tribu- 
taries. Indeed, it is at points in its 
upper course that the Nile proper is to 
be seen in its full bulk. Were the Nile 
left to itself, no increases of its upper 
stream by periodical increases of rainfall 
in the mountainous region whence it is 
derived—though there are such increases 
of rainfall, showing themselves in the 
rise of the level of the lake-reservoirs— 
would suffice for the production of that 
phenomenon which the ancients reckoned 
among the wonders of the world, the 
annual inundation of the Nile. The 
agency mainly concerned in this effect 
is that of the great Abyssinian tribu- 
taries—the Atbara, the Blue Nile, &c.— 
comparatively poor streams, or mere 
water-tracks and chains of pools, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, but regularly, 
at other seasons, swollen into brimming 
floods by the rainfall in the Abyssinian 
highlands. It is the regularity of this 
immense influx from the east into the 
White Nile that produces the beneficial 
phenomenon to which Egypt owes its 
existence. The observations adduced 
by Mr. Baker in support of this view 
are extremely interesting. He notes 
particularly the coincidence of the phe- 
nomenon of the Nile’s rising with the 
rainy season in Abyssinia, rather than 
with the somewhat different rainy season 
known in the equatorial region of tho 
Nile’s sources, 

Mr. Baker's book contains a great deal 
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of matter possessing an interest quite 
separable from that which is purely or 
specially geographical. We can but 
glance at two of these more general bear- 
ings of a book so rich both in facts and 
in suggestions. 

The volumes both actually propound, 
and, to a still greater extent, imply and 
suggest, some curious speculations as to 
the anthropology of Africa. Mr. Baker 
has evidently a kindly feeling for the 
negro ; and, whenever he comes either 
on an individual negro exhibiting in 
any conspicuous degree any of the 
qualities that rank high in our reckon- 
ing of character, or on a tribe of negroes 
of any considerable bravery in fight or 
skill in handicraft, he takes pleasure in 
bringing the fact prominently forward. 
As evidently, however, his general esti- 
mate of negro humanity in its native 
state is the lowest possible. A lusty 
and exuberant brutality—an animalism 
so robust as to prove that the fate of 
the negro race can never be that of the 
American Indians, but must be one of 
more weight and persistence in the 
modern world—this is the best of what 
he found. Though he, doubtless, sup- 
presses much that would have been too 
revolting for the British reader, the 
general effect of his pictures of native 
life in Central Africa may be summed 
up by saying that they leave the impres- 
sion that, if by any means all the off- 
scourings of British or any other Euro- 
pean society—all the convicts, all the 
pickpockets, all the prize-fighters, all 
the billiard-sharpers, all the ticket-of- 
leave men—could be transported up the 
Nile, and set down to shift for them- 
selves in the basin of the Nile sources, 
they would be kings and priests among 
the native populations there, and a 
leaven of intelligence and comparative 
righteousness. In respect of religion, 
Mr. Baker reports that the universal 
state of the native negro mind is one of 
unmitigated and obstinate secularism. 


God, the soul, immortality, are ideas. 


that seem never to have dawned upon it. 
“It apprehends no further than this 
world.” Nor has it, as such extreme 


secularism of mood might hastily be 
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expected to have, any historical sense, 
any memory of the secular past related 
to itself. The great king Kamrasi could 
tell nothing of his own ancestry two 
generations back, nothing of the history 
of his nation. All this has been told, 
in substance, before; and the usual 
theory in explanation has been that the 
negro in his African home is Man in his 
low stage of development,—Man in the 
Fetichistic stage, as respects religious 
ideas, and exhibiting, intellectually and 
morally, all the normal correspondences 
to that stage of religion. Mr. Baker, 
however, inclines to a hypothesis which, 
while it would accredit the negro with 
a higher physical respectability, would 
remove him from ourselves by a more 
abrupt interval. He inclines to the 
hypothesis that negro humanity is an 
older organism than the European or 
Asiatic humanity which we account 
normal, or, if not an older organism, at 
least a distinct organism—a separate 
spurt of creation in peculiar physical 
conditions, though not so different from 
other or later spurts as to be irrecon- 
cilable with them. And, curiously 
enough, this view of negro anthropology 
fits in—though it is by no means neces- 
sary that it should—with certain views 
which Sir Roderick Murchison, partly 
in consequence of the information derived 
from Speke’s book and this book by 
Mr. Baker, has been led to propound 
respecting African geology. Sir Roderick 
Murchison has for some time been of 
opinion that “from the absence of all 
“ marine deposits of the tertiary and de- 
“ trital age,” it is to be inferred that 
“ Central Africa has not been submerged 
“in any of those geological epochs 
“ during which we have such visible 
“ and clear proofs of great subsidences, 
“ elevations, and denudations in other 
“ quarters of the globe.” He has also 
been of opinion that it is still more out 
of the question “to seek in the existence 
of former glaciers” an excavative power 
sufficient to produce such vast depres- 
sions as the Victoria N’yanza and the 
Albert N’yanza. Hence he concludes 
that “the discoveries of Mr. Baker, 
“which show that the deep and vast 
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“ lake of Albert N’yanza lies in a hollow 
“ subtended by hiils and mountains of 
“hornblendic gneiss, quartz, and por- 
“ phyry, are an admirable datum” for 
geologists who may be inclined to argue 
that the peculiar structure of Central 
Africa must be referred to some remote 
primitive agency. 

Less dubious than Mr. Baker’s views 
concerning native negro anthropology 
are his views on a political question of 
more immediate practical importance— 
the question of the duty of the civilized 
world, and of Britain in particular, as 
respects the present custody and stew- 
ardship of the negro. Those negro 
populations of the Nile and its sources 
which Mr. Baker visited, are, at present 
—so far as they are under any steward- 
ship at all—under that of the Egyptian 
Government, a branch of that Turkish 
power which grasps also so many of the 
fairer lands of the East. The Egyptian 
Government is the agency at present 
deputed by the sufferance of Europe to 
manage the negro savagery accessible 
from the Nile ; and only by the permission 
or assent of this agency can the haunts 
of this savagery be reached. According 
to Mr. Baker, this state of things is a 
monstrosity and a crime. The Egyptian 
Government have done nothing for 
interior Africa, do nothing at this mo- 
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XII. OF CERTAIN DEAD WEIGHTS OF 
SOCIETY. 
Stanpine this morning upon the brow 
of a little hill that overlooks the village 
in which I live, it seemed to me that I 
had seldom gazed upon a pleasanter or 
more peaceful scene. And yet it was 
nothing out of the common run of Eng- 
lish views. A small village of some 
eighty cottages nestling in a hollow 
round an old grey church ; that was all. 
But the village lay bathed in the keen, 
clear sunshine of a winter's day ; and, 
with the sloping hills which shut it in 


ment for interior Africa, but infiltrate 
into it the virus of the slave-trade. If 
Africa is ever to be made a partaker in 
the civilization of the world, the begin- 
ning of the work must be the abolition 
of the slave-trade ; and, so long as the 
Egyptian Government sits at the gate, 
this is impossible. Sooner or later the 
Nile negroes must be under another 
stewardship than that of the Egyptian 
Government, or of any Turks whatso- 
ever. In this we cordially agree with 
Mr. Baker. Not the least merit of his 
book, to our mind, is, that it is likely 
to give a powerful specific stimulus to 
two convictions already making way in 
the British mind, but the furtherance 
of which is most desirable—the convic- 
tion, in the first place, that the Turkish 
dominion, wherever it exists, is an ana- 
chronism, and that all attempts to bolster 
it up are bad policy ; and the conviction, 
in the second place, that our great 
national doctrine of non-interference, 
though kept in honour of late by 
the hosannas of public meetings, and 
perhaps provisionally useful for many 
practical purposes, is essentially a doc- 
trine so base, so inconsistent with either 
the sound instinctive sense or the 
proper scientific theory of human duty, 
that the soul of Britain cannot long 
rest in it and live. 


ODD TIMES. 


and embraced it, formed a pleasant 
enough landscape to a weary eye. ‘There 
was no sound or stir of life about. The 
place seemed asleep or dead; for the 
labourers were all at work on the hills 
around, the children were in school, and 
the very rooks were silently picking up 
their breakfast in the fresh turned fal- 
lows. The scene, too, has its fitting 
foreground in an old pauper stonebreaker, 
lying with his back against a bank, fast 
asleep in the sunshine ; his idle hammer 
resting against the heaps of flints which 
lie unbroken by his side. 
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Well, suppose we wake him and give 
him a shilling. So, looking past this 
poor broken image of a man, on over 
the cheerful landscape, the russet roof 
and the blue smoke curling up amidst 
the elms, we take a coin from our purse. 
A worn coin it is enough, which has 
passed through hundreds— nay, hun- 
dreds of thousands—of hands before it 
came into ours ; which has been in the 
hands of spendthrifts and misers, of 
vicious men and of good, of women in- 
nocent and beautiful, and of women 
beautiful and guilty, and of women who 
were neither the one nor the other : or, 
to look at it in another way, a coin 
which, insufficient as it is to feed you, 
my reader, in any satisfactory sense, 
would buy a luxurious dinner for Laza- 
rus ; nay, would actually keep some one 
Lazarine body and soul together, which 
body and soul for want of it will most 
inevitably and unhappily be sundered 
somewhere in Christendom on this very 
day,— if at least notice to quit its lodging 
be matter of regret for a soul which has 
been lodged so ill. This coin, then, be- 
fore it goes into the pocket of our friend 
yonder, [ have only held up for a mo- 
ment that I may gibbet it, as sharp 
shopkeepers nail any bad money which 
passes through their hands to the counter 
for a sign and a warning: though this 
is an honest coin enough, and has only 
done its duty, and worn itself out in so 
doing. But I want you just for a mo- 
ment to compare the money current 
amongst us, the coinage of the great 
English nation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with the coinage which came from 
Greek and Roman mints before centuries 
(of progress) began at all Here in this 
division of my purse is a coin—a dena- 
rius of Tiberius Cesar, which was only 
ploughed up in yonder field and brought 
to me yesterday ; every dot and line 
upon it standing out in sharp, embossed 
relief, so that, if you want to see what 
the King of Rome was like in the year 
30, here is the image and superscription 
of Czesar; indeed you must wear out 
the coin itself before you can destroy 
the face impressed upon it : and here, in 
this shilling which we are going to give 
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Lazarus, is a coin issued from the mint 
of a people whose whole tendency of 
thought is towards individualism, and 
who yet have not sufticient individuality 
of character to impress legibly upon 
their coinage the image of the Queen 
who governs them, or of the year of 
salvation in which they live. 

However worthless in one point of 
view as our shilling is, it will be by no 
means worthless in the eyes of old 
Charwill here (you wonder at the 
name, but one or two of the Norman 
conquerors have by some means or 
other kept their individuality amongst 
these Danes and East Saxons). ‘The old 
stonebreaker rises at once on being ad- 
dressed ; for, like most of the aged*poor 
who have lost their shyness, he is a 
thorough gentleman, and inclined to 
regard the world at large with a slight 
superciliousness, as not having much to 
gain or lose in it, looking out upon life 
with a certain dignified sadness. He 
has been a tall man, but is bent and 
crippled with rheumatism, &c. &c. &e. : 
is seventy-eight years old; upon the 
parish, of course, who allow him not much 
a week for himself and wife ; is set upon 
the roads to break stones, but of course 
can’t do much at his time of life. 
(Your father of seventy-eight, my friend, 
you think has earned an honourable 
retirement to his arm-chair, and I do 
not know but that you are right.) Bless 
you, yes, sir; can tell you all about the 
even hundred, as he terms the com- 
mencement of the century. The labour- 
ing men couldn’t get wheat bread then, 
but had to eat a deal of rye mixed up 
with it, and very black bread it was; 
and clothes was dearer ; and there was 
a deal more drinking and swearing and 
joking and love-children than there be 
now. The farmers? Well, they didn’t 
keep no gigs at that time ; they rode to 
market on the old croptail mare, and 
the missus on a pillion behind once or 
twice in the year, for the roads were 
uncommon bad to be sure, and there 
was but little travelling. The farmer, 
he lived with his men then, he eat his 
meals with them, and dressed like, and 
it fared more comfortable altogether. 
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The squire and the parson? Well, he 
has not much to tell us about them. 
He is reticent, you see. It would be bad 
manners to speak too freely of the mem- 
bers of a class to one of that class. But 
he knows what he thinks, nevertheless. 
It seems tou me that all the world 
over there is nothing more pleasant to 
look upon—on the outside at least—than 
an English peasant’s cottage. There is 
a home charm about it which the dwell- 
ing of the labourer in any other part of 
the world that I am acquainted with, 
has not. Mr. Birket Foster, the first 
painter of English idyllic life we have 
had, is never tired of representing it for 
us. It may be of red brick, or of timber, 
or of clay, or of stone, but it is always 
thatched, with high-peaked, thick, warm 
roof ; and the windows look out upon 
you through the moss-grown eaves, like 
kindly eyes from beneath a rugged hu- 
man brow. And it stands in its own 
little patch of garden ground, where 
summer after summer the old familiar 
flowers bloom, which have died out of 
our gardens now, but which Shakespeare 
loved. It has its own little croft, its 
cluster of fruit trees,—“almost its own 
sky.” Perhaps a large elm overarches 
it, sprinkling the wind-blown shadows 
over roof and road, a counterchange of 
light and shade; and just by, where 
the stile leads off from the highways 
through pastures, the ground makes a 
dip, and you look out upon a stretch of 
blue country—beyond the distant farm 
with its range of russet stacks, and the 
massive square church tower, where the 
rest of the village clusters, and the vil- 
lage labourers who have finished their 
day’s work on earth are resting till the 
Master shall call them for their wages. 
This is the outside view of things. 
But as to the inhabitant of this para- 
dise? Well, in the first place, he is a 
machine. Now there are other living 
machines, spinning and weaving in our 
factories and elsewhere. But in these, 
human nature sometimes rebels against 
its bondage, and the man breaks out at 
intervals into some wild excess, after 
which he returns to his mechanic toil 
as before. But in the case of the farm 
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labourer, human nature seems uncon- 
scious of its degradation. The brain 
has been conquered by the muscles, and 
he works on from year's end to year’s 
end—shall we say contentedly?—in the 
same mill-round of monotonous toil. 
His only intellectual amusement, poor 
wretch, seems to consist in listening to 
sermons, which he requires to be loud, 
and hot, and strong; for he is a little 
deaf from exposure, and rather phleg- 
matic, and slow to be roused. He may 
give you the appearance of dulness, but 
he is wonderfully sharp and shrewd, 
nevertheless, in things which concern 
his immediate interests ; all the little 
brain he has being concentrated 
thereon. He is thankful for small mer- 
cies and little kindnesses, and rather 
suspicious as to the motives which in- 
duced them, as he finds it hard to 
believe in disinterested benevolence. 
Patient to a marvel, he has learnt one 
great secret of life,—endurance. After 
a sort, he is religious too, but not devo- 
tional. And death is almost lovely in 
his eyes, even though it were annihila- 
tion: that which he enjoys above all 
things being rest after long toil. 

Well, such as he is, we have made 
him ; and I think he may justly arraign 
society that, whilst all other classes have 
risen in their due degrees upon the 
social ladder, he, through no fault of his 
own, has remained a dead weight, a 
caput mortuum, on the bettom rung. 
“ The question for society,” said Arnold, 
and it is not solved yet, “is this, How 
“can he who labours hard for his daily 
“bread be made wise and good, and 
‘therefore how can he be made happy ? 
“ How shall the poor man find time to 
“be educated?” Putting aside the 
question whether wisdom and goodness 
are docible, a question over which men 
have wrangled since Plato’s time, and 
seem likely to wrangle on, we may at 
least say that it is expedient that the 
labouring man should be taught to read 
and write, to find some interest in the 
history of his country, and in the ways 
and manners of other lands than his 
own; that, in a word, he should be 
made something more than a mere 
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machine of husbandry. And under pre- 
sent circumstances in many counties of 
England this cannot be done ; for it is, 
after all, a question of wages. ‘The 
squire, the parson, the farmer, are in a 
very different position relatively to the 
farm labourer from that which they occu- 
pied a hundred years ago. They are 
men of other pursuits, of different man- 
ners. But the labourer is pretty much 
what he was from the first, an adstrictus 
glebe—by the law of settlement as much 
a slave to the soil as though he were 
“Gurth, the son of Beowulph, born 
“ thrall of Cedric the Saxon.” He is in 
fact the creature which the poor-laws 
have made him. And he may arraign 
with justice, and I think posterity will 
arraign, the administration of those poor- 
laws as a great blot upon the English 
nation for three hundred years. For it 
is a system which necessarily tends to 
make the administrators of its bounty 
cruel, and the recipients of that bounty 
liars and ingrates. You find it neces- 
sary to deal alms that you may ward off 
starvation ; well, you deal them with a 
curse. You find it necessary to take 
the children of destitute people, and 
train them up; well, you form a govern- 
ment institution on a large scale for the 
training of harlots and thieves ! 

Is it any wonder that labour is learn- 
ing to combine against capital ; want to 
stand up and face possession? Is it any 
wonder that the latent forces of sup- 
pressed majorities are beginning to make 
themselves felt? Wonderful, indeed, 
and mighty are the latent forces of Na- 
ture, by which man is surrounded, and 
which do at times become energetic and 
awe him into submission to the sub- 
lime. The avalanche falls and buries 
him, the lightning fells him with its 
quick stroke, the earthquake engulfs 
him ; nay, under his very feet there lies 


a perennial lake of liquid fire, not yet 
cooled. But, fortunately for him, brute 
nature cannot combine her forces ; and 
it will be a woful and a weary day for 
England when her poor shall have learnt 
to realize their wrongs in the light of a 
present, and not of a past experience. 

After all, with respect to the farm 
labourer, it is a squire’s question. I do 
not know that the farmer at the present 
time, especially taking into account the 
price of wheat and the cattle plague, can 
give much higher wages, and live. And 
the land-owners will perhaps say, “ How 
can we better the agricultural labourer at 
the expense of our rents, when, as it is, 
we get at the most 3} per cent. for our 
money?” My friends (and I do believe 
that a majority of landlords are anxious 
about the “ condition-of-the-poor ques- 
tion,” and are doing something to put 
the cottages of their labourers into at 
least decent order), it is not a question of 
3 or 34 per cent. for your money ; it is 
the fulfilment or the abandonment of a 
grave responsibility. Your position 
enables you to be little Providences upon 
earth, if you choose ; for you are placed 
in a position which no 6 or 7, or even 
10 per cent. for your money, in any 
bank or manufacture whatsoever, can 
confer. Each in your own sphere and 
neighbourhood, you are judges amongst 
your fellow-men, kings to whom your 
subjects look up with much still of the 
old feudal reverence and submission to 
authority. Believe, at any rate, so much 
of Christianity as that it is a blessed 
and a royal thing to give, and that 
there is no more accursed doctrine than 
that which would teach you that a 
shilling bestowed upon an old broken 
labourer is a shilling ill laid out. 

“ Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings: 
“be learned, ye that are judges upon 
* earth.” 
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EARL GREY, LORD BROUGHAM, AND THE REFORM MINISTRY. 


Ir history is written for men’s instruc- 
tion, it follows that truth and accuracy 
should be chief aims of the historian. 
If it is good to study past events and 
the conduct of actors in the world’s 
drama, it is clearly most important that 
events and the lives and characters of 
historical men should be accurately de- 
scribed. But accuracy, with the best 
intentions, is difficult of attainment. 
It has been said, over and over again, 
that no one can know, until he has tried 
to do it, the difficulty of describing any- 
thing which he has himself done or 
seen, completely and exactly as it has 
happened. We know by many signal 
examples the inaccuracies of contem- 
porary history. How full of uninten- 
tional errors—from reliance on hearsay, 
from bad memory, from bias, vanity, 
and passion—are the two contemporary 
chronicles of Clarendon and Burnet, 
which are yet among our most prized 
historical treasures, rich in compen- 
sating merits and attractions! The 
generalizing, fast-shaping imagination of 
Lord Macaulay’s mind has often led into 
inaccuracies one who spared no labour 
to attain accuracy, and who cared more 
for truth, which he has sometimes 
missed, than for brilliancy, which cost 
him no effort. 

A letter of Lord Grey, published in the 
Times newspaper of March 26, respecting 
an account of an important incident in 
the history of the Reform Bill, in which 
Lord Grey’s father, the Prime Minister, 
and Lord Brougham, Lord Chancellor, 
were actors, has drawn attention to a 
serious perturbation of historical truth 
by an excessive intrusion of imagination 
into the recollections of.one who would 
prima facie have been supposed an in- 
disputable authority. This tale, told in 
Mr. Molesworth’s “ History of the Re- 
form Bill,” had appeared fourteen years 
ago, in Mr. Roebuck’s “ History of the 
Whig Ministry of 1830.” 


The story which Lord Grey has de- 
molished relates to the dissolution of 
Parliament in April, 1831, after the 
defeat of the Government on General 
Gascvigne’s motion for an instruction to 
the Committee on the Reform Bill to 
retain at 658 the number of members 
of the House of Commons, which the 
Government proposed to diminish. This 
defeat, by a majority of eight, occurred, 
after a two-nights’ debate, on April 19th. 
The second reading of the Reform Bill 
had been carried by a majority of only 
one on March 22d. Since that day the 
Government had necessarily foreseen 
defeat, and had the alternative of dis- 
solution or resignation distinctly in 
view. It is known—it was notorious 
at the time—that the King was adverse 
to dissolution. On April 21st, two days 
after the defeat on General Gascoigne’s 
motion, Lord Wharncliffe, a prominent 
opponent of Government in the House 
of Lords, gave notice that he would, 
the next day, move an Address to 
the King, praying him not to dis- 
solve. On the same night, April 21st 
the Government was defeated in the 
House of Commons on an obstructive 
motion for adjournment by a majority 
of twenty-two. The next day, April 22d, 
Parliament was prorogued by the King 
in person at three in the afternoon, 
“with a view,” as he said in his speech, 
“to immediate dissolution.” The fol- 
lowing is the story told by Mr. Moles- 
worth of the way in which King William 
was persuaded against his will on the 
morning of the 22d :— 

“ Under these circumstances Ministers acted 
with promptitude and decision. Their defeat 
had occurred on the morning of the 22d of April; 
on the same day summonses were issued calling 
a Cabinet Council at St. James’s Palace. So 
short was the notice that the Ministers were 
unable to attend, as was customary on such 
occasions, in their Court dresses. At this 
Council it was unanimously resolved that the 
Parliament should be prorogued the same day, 
with a view to its speedy dissolution, and the 
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Royal Speech, which had been prepared for the 
occasion, was considered and adopted. All 
necessary arrangements having been made, in 
order to take away from the King all pretext 
for delay, Earl Grey and Lord Brougham were 
deputed to wait on the King, and communicate 
to him the advice of the Cabinet. From what 
has been already said, the reader will be pre- 
red to anticipate that this advice was far 
ese palatable. The unusual haste with which 
it was proposed to —_ out that measure 
naturally increased the King’s known objec- 
tions to the proposed step, and furnished him 
with a good excuse for refusing his assent to it. 
Earl Grey, the pink and pattern of loyalty and 
chivalrous courtesy, shrunk from the disagree- 
able errand, and requested his bolder and less 
courtly colleague to introduce the subject, 
begging him at the same time to manage the 
susceptibility of the King as much as — 
The Chancellor accordingly approached 
subject very carefully, qo the disagree- 
able message with which he was charged with 
a compliment on the King’s desire to promote 
the welfare of his people. He then proceeded 
to communicate the advice of the Cabinet, 
adding that they were unanimous in offering it. 

“What !’ exclaimed the King, ‘would you 
have me dismiss in this summary manner a 
Parliament which has granted me so splendid 
a civil list, and given my Queen so liberal an 
annuity in case she survives me ?’ 

“ «No doubt, Sire,’ Lord Brougham replied, 
‘in these respects they have acted wisely and 
honourably, but your Majesty's advisers are all 
of opinion, in the present state of affairs, every 
hour that this Parliament continues to sit is 
pregnant with danger to the peace and securit 
of your kingdom, and they humbly beseec 
your Majesty to go down this very day and 
prorogue it. If you do not they cannot be 
answerable for the consequences.’ 

“The King was tly embarrassed ; he 
evidently entertained the strongest objection 
to the proposed measure, but he also felt the 
danger which would result from the resignation 
of his Ministers at the present crisis. He 


therefore shifted his ground, and asked—* Who 
is to carry the Sword of State and the Cap of 
Maintenance ?’ 


“Sire, knowing the urgency of the crisis 
and the imminent peril in which the country 
at this moment stands, we have ventured to 
tell those whose duty it is to perform these 
and other similar offices, to hold themselves in 
Teadiness.’ 

“ * But the troops, the Life Guards, I have 
given no orders for them to be called out, and 
now it is tvo late.’ 

“This was, indeed, a serious objection, for 
to call out the Guards was the special preroga- 
tive of the monarch himself, and no Minister 
had any right to order their attendance with- 
out his express command. 

“ ¢ Sire,’ replied the Chancellor, with some 
hesitation, ‘we must throw ourselves on your 
indulgence. Deeply feeling the gravity of the 


the . 


crisis, and knowing your love for your people, 
we have taken a liberty which nothing but the 
most imperious necessity could warrant ; we 
have ordered out the troops, and we humbly 
throw ourselves on your Majesty’s indulgence.’ 

“The King’s eye flashed and his cheek 
became crimson. He was evidently on the 
point of dismissing the Ministry in an explo- 
sion of anger. ‘ Vhy, my Lords,’ he exclaimed, 
‘this is treason! high treason ; and you, my 
Lord Chancellor, ought to know that it is.’ 

“© Yes, Sire, 1 do know it, and nothing but 
the strongest conviction that your Majesty’s 
crown and the interests of the nation are at 
stake could have induced us to take sucha 
step, or to tender the advice we are now giving.’ 

“This submissive reply had the desired 
effect ; the King cooled, his prudence and better 
genius prevailed, and, having once made up his 
mind to yield, he yielded with a good 
He accepted, without any objection, the speech 
which had been prepared for him, and which 
the two Ministers had brought with them ; he 
gave orders respecting the details of the 
approaching ceremonial, and, having completely 
recovered his habitual serenity and good hu- 
mour, he dismissed the two lords with a jocose 
threat of impeachment. At hali-past two 
o'clock the King entered his state carriage. It 
was remarked that the Guards on this occasion 
rode wide of it, as if they attended as a matter 
of state and ceremony, and not as being needed 
for the King’s protection. Persons wishing to 
make a more open demonstration of their feel. 
ings were allowed to pass between the soldiers 
and se the Royal carriage. One of these, 
a rough saitorlike person, pulled off his hat, 
and waving it round his head, shouted lustily, 
‘Turn out the rogues, your Majesty.’ Not- 
withstanding the suddenness with which the 
resolution to dissolve had been taken, the news 
had already spread through the metropolis, an 
immense crowd was assembled, and the King 
was greeted throughout his whole progress 
with the most enthusiastic shouts. He was 
exceedingly fond of popularity, and these 
acclamations helped to reconcile him to the 
step he had been compelled to take, and to 
efface the unpleasant impression which the 
scene which had so recently occurred could not 
fail to leave behind it.” 


In a review of Mr. Molesworth’s book, 
which appeared in the 7times on March 
13th of this year, the above passage was 
quoted with this introductory eulogy: 
“The story of the dissolution is well 
“told by Mr. Molesworth, and fur- 
“nishes a vivid illustration of the 
“excitement which prevailed at that 
“crisis.” The reviewer subsequently 
mentioned that the same story had 
been before told by Mr. Roebuck, and 
suggested that it would have been 
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proper in Mr. Molesworth to name Mr. 
Roebuck as his authority. Mr. Moles- 
worth then wrote a letter to the Zimes, 
stating that Lord Brougham was his 
informant. “The noble lord himself 
“related to me the story soon after I 
“commenced collecting materials for the 
“history, and I wrote it down from 
“recollection within half an hour after 
“the conclusion of my interview with 
“him.” It was known, by Mr. Roe- 
pbuck’s own declaration in his Preface, 
that he had derived much information 
from Lord Brougham ; and there could 
never be any doubt that Mr. Roebuck 
had derived from Lord Brougham his 
same story as to the dissolution. A 
letter from Lord Brougham to Mr. Moles- 
worth, dated Cannes, March 3lst, has 
been published in the Z'imes, acknow- 
ledging that he informed Mr. Moles- 
worth, maintaining the truth of the 
story, and expressly saying that he had 
given Mr. Molesworth the information 
** in confirmation of Roebuck’s book.” 

There is difference of language and 
some little difference of detail in Mr. 
Roebuck’s narrative. Before quoting it, 
we may observe that an obvious mistake 
at the beginning of Mr. Molesworth’s 
version was Mr. Molesworth’s own, viz. 
his calling the Privy Council held at 
the palace on the morning of the 22d 
of April, a Cabinet Council :— 

“On the morning of the 22d, Lord Grey and 
the Lord Chancellor waited on the King, in 
order to request that he would instantly, and 
on that day, dissolve the House. The whole 
scene of this interview of the King and his 
Ministers, as related by those who could alone 
describe it, is a curious illustration of the way 
in which the great interests of mankind often 
seem to depend on petty incidents, and in 
which ludicrous puerilities often mix themselves 
up with events most important to the welfare 
of whole nations. The necessity of a dissolu- 
tion had long been foreseen and decided on by 
the Ministers, but the King had not yet been 
persuaded to consent to so bold a measure ; 
and now the two chiefs of the administration 
were about to intrude themselves into the royal 
closet, not only to advise and ask for a dissolu- 
tion, but to request the King on the sudden— 
on this very day, and within a few hours—to go 
down and put an end to his Parliament in the 
midst of the session, and with all the ordinary 
business of the session yet unfinished. The 
bolder mind of the Chancellor took the lead, 
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and Lord Grey anxiously solicited him to 
manage the King on the occasion. So soon as 
they were admitted, the Chancellor, with some 
care and circumlocution, propounded to the 
King the object of the interview they had 
sought. The startled monarch no sooner under- 
stood the drift of the Chancellor’s somewhat 
periphrastic statement than he exclaimed in 
wonder and anger against the very idea of such 
a proceeding. ‘ How is it possible, my Lords, 
that I can after this fashion repay the kindness 
of Parliament to the Queen and myself? They 
have just granted me a most liberal civil list, 
and to the Queen a most splendid annuity in 
case she survives me.’ The Chancellor con- 
fessed that they had, as regarded his Majesty, 
been a liberal and wise Parliament, but said 
that nevertheless their further existence was 
incompatible with the peace and safety of the 
kingdom. Both he and Lord Grey then 
strenuously insisted upon the absolute necessity 
of their request, and gave his Majesty to under- 
stand that this advice was by his Ministers 
unanimously resolved on—and that they felt 
themselves unable to conduct the affairs of the 
country in the present condition of the Parlia- 
ment. This last statement made the King feel 
that a general resignation would be the conse- 
quence of a further refusal ; of this, in spite of 
his secret wishes, he was at the moment really 
afraid, and therefore he, by employing petty 
excuses, and suggesting small and temporary 
difficulties, soon began to show that he was 
about to yield. ‘ But, my Lords, nothing is 
prepared—the great officers of state are not 
summoned!’ ‘ Pardon me, Sire,’ said the 
Chancellor, bowing with profound apparent 
humility, ‘we have taken the great liberty of 
giving them to understand that your Majesty 
commanded their attendance at the proper 
hour.’ ‘But, my Lords, the crown, and the 
robes, and other things needed are not pre- 
pared!’ ‘Again I most humbly entreat your 
Majesty’s pardon for my boldness,’ said the 
Chancellor, —‘ they are all prepared and ready 
—the proper officers being desired to attend in 
proper form and time.’ ‘ But, my Lords,’ said 
the King, reiterating the form in which he put 
his objection, ‘you know the thing is wholly 
impossible ; the Guards, the troops, have had 
no orders, and cannot be ready in time.’ This 
objection was in reality the most formidable 
one. The orders to the troops on such occa- 
sions emanate always directly from the king, 
and no person but the king can in truth com- 
mand them for such service—and as the Prime 
Minister and daring Chancellor well knew the 
nature of royal susceptibility on such matters, 
they were in no slight degree doubtful and 
anxious as to the result. The Chancellor, 
therefore, with some real hesitation, began 
again as before, ‘ Pardon me, Sire ; we know 
how bold the step is, that, presuming on your 
great goodness and your anxious desire for the 
safety of your kingdom, and happiness of your 
people, we have presumed to take—I have 
given orders, and the troops are ready.’ The 




















King started in serious anger, flamed red in the 
face, and burst forth with, ‘ What, my Lords, 
have you dared to act thus? Such a thing 
was never heard of. You, my Lord Chancellor, 
ought to know that such an act is treason, high 
treason, my Lord.’ ‘ Yes, Sire,’ said the Chan- 
cellor, ‘I do know it, and nothing but my 
thorough knowledge of your Majesty's goodness, 
of your paternal anxiety for the good of your 
people, and my own solemn belief that the 
safety of the state depends upon this day’s 
proceedings, could have emboldened me to the 
performance of so unusual, and in ordinary 
circumstances so improper, a proceeding. In 
all humility [ submit myself to your Majesty, 
and am ready in my own person to bear all 
the blame and receive all the punishment 
which your Majesty may deem needful; but I 
again entreat your Majesty to listen to us and 
to follow our counsel; and, as you value the 
security of your crown, and the peace of your 
realms, to yield to our most earnest solicita- 
tions.’ After some further expostulations by 
both his Ministers, the King cooled down and 
consented. Having consented, he became 
anxious that everything should be done in the 
proper manner, and gave minute directions 
respecting the ceremonial. The speech to be 
spoken by him at the prorogation was ready 
prepared and in the Chancellor’s pocket. To 
this he agreed—desired that everybody might 
punctually attend, and dismissed his Ministers 
for the moment with something between a 
menace and a joke upon the audacity of 
their proceeding.” 


Now the necessary meaning of the 
story as told from Lord Brougham both 
by Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Moleswortia is 
that King William reluctantly gave 
his assent to a dissolution, under Lord 
Brougham’s persuasions, on the morn- 
ing of the 22d of April. ‘The unusual 
“ haste,” says Mr. Molesworth, “ with 
“‘ which it was proposed to carry out that 
“ measure naturally increased the King’s 
“ known objections to the proposed step, 
“and furnished him with a good excuse 
“ for refusing his assent to it.” Mr. 
Roebuck says, “ The necessity of a dis- 
“solution had long been foreseen and 
“ decided on by the Ministers, but the 
“ King had not yet been persuaded to 
* consent to so bold a measure.” Both 
these statements mean that the King 
had not consented toa dissolution be- 
fore the interview, on the morning of 
April 22d, with Lord Grey and Lord 
Brougham, so theatrically described by 
both writers. 

Lord Grey, in his letter published in 
No. 8l.—voL. x1v. 
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the Times of March 26th, states, from his 
father’s correspondence, that his father 
received, early on the morning of the 
21st of April, 2 communication from the 
King declaring his readiness to act on 
the advice of the Cabinet as to dissolu- 
tion; that, after a Cabinet, held at noon 
he waited on the King by his desire, 
to inform him of the Cabinet’s reply to 
this communication ; and that, on the 
evening of the 21st, after Lord Wharn- 
cliffe had given his notice in the House 
of Lords of a motion for the next day 
against dissolution, and an obstructive 
debate had been got up by the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons, there 
was a consultation of Cabinet Ministers 
at Lord Durham’s house on the necessity 
of a dissolution on the next day, in con- 
sequence of which Lord Grey wrote, 
from Lord Durham’s house, to the King, 
and received an immediate reply, saying 
that he would receive Lord Grey the 
next morning at half-past eleven, and 
desiring that a Council should be sum- 
moned for twelve. It is desirable to 
give Lord Grey’s own words. 


“ There was a dinner that evening (the 21st) 
at Lord Durham’s, in Cleveland Row, at which 
some members of the Cabinet were present, 
and no one not in the Cabinet, except Lord 
Duncannon, Mr. Wood (Lord Halifax), and 
myself. Lord Althorp was to have been of the 
party, but when the unexpected debate arose 
in the House of Commons, he found it im- 
possible to get away, and he desired Mr. Wood 
and myself to go, saying it was of no use 
our remaining, and to tell Lord Grey from him 
that, from what was going on in the House of 
Commons, it was obvious that no more votes of 
money could be got, and that the dissolution 
ought to take place at once. We carried this 
message to Cleveland Row, where we found 
dinner going on, and as soon as it was over a 
consultation was held among the members of 
the Cabinet present. . . . The subject of their 
consultations was whether Parliament ought 
not to be dissolved the next day in consequence 
of what was then going on in the House of 
Commons, and of what had taken place earlier 
in the evening in the House of Lords. .... 
The result was that a letter was written by 
Lord Grey to the King, of which no copy has 
been preserved, but it appears from the King’s 
answer that its purport must have been to ask 
his Majesty to grant an audience to Lord 
Grey the next day, and to appoint a Council to 
determine formally on the dissolution ; ob- 
viously implying that it had been decided that 
it should take place at once. The King’s 
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answer, dated the 2lst, says that he had at 
that moment received Lord Grey’s letter from 
Cleveland Row, that he would see Lord Grey 
next morning at half-past eleven, and that the 
Council was to be summoned for twelve ; the 
members of the Government coming in morn- 
ing dress.” 

A more conclusive and complete 
contradiction to all that is essential in 
the other story cannot be conceived. 
What has remained possible or probable 
is that Lord Brougham accompanied Lord 
Grey into the King’s presence at half- 
past eleven, before the meeting of the 
Privy Council, and that the King made 
some objections to proceeding so quickly 
on that same afternoon, or to going in 
person to the House of Lords to pro- 
rogue, and that Lord Brougham had a 
part in overcoming any such objections. 
The present Earl Bathurst, who was 
Clerk of the Council in attendance on 
that day, has written to Lord Grey to 
mention from his own recollection that 
Lord Brougham did attend the Prime 
Minister in his audience before the 
Council.—( 7'imes of May 5th.) 

“The whole question,” Lord Brougham 
now writes to Mr. Molesworth, “was about 
“ the hour of the King’s yoing down. If he 
* did not go down at four o’clock, there 
“could have been no dissolution, for a 
“vote of the Lords would have pre- 
“ vented it by Address.” This is not 
so ; the Address might have been agreed 
to and presented, and the King might, 
and doubtless, under the advice of his 
Cabinet, would have refused compliance. 
Lord Grey says:—“ The Address, if 
“ carried, would not have stopped the 
“ dissolution, but it was thought that 
“it might have a bad effect on the 
“country, and that it was therefore 
“ desirable to prevent its being voted.” 
He turther says, “I distinctly recollect 
“to have heard my father say, on more 
“than one occasion, that, though the 
“ King was in the first instance very 
“averse to the dissolution, he became 
“ afterwards very eager to carry it into 
“ immediate effect, being irritated by the 
“attempt of the Opposition to prevent 
it by an Address of the House of 
“ Lords, which he regarded as an endea- 
** vour to interfere with the exercise of 


n 
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“ his prerogative.” However, it is clear 
that the question in controversy is not 
confined, as Lord Brougham says, to 
“the hour of the King’s going down.” 
Equally clear is it that Mr. Molesworth 
is altogether wrong in saying to Lord 
Grey, in one of his recent letters, that 
the question is reduced to this,—* Did, 
“or did not, Lord Brougham accom- 
“ pany your father into the presence of 
* William IV. at half-past eleven in the 
“morning on the memorable 22d of 
“ April, 18317” If the question is 
reduced either to this, or to what Lord 
Brougham would reduce it to, all that 
relates to Lord Brougham’s alleged inter- 
vention to persuade the King to a dis- 
solution, is given up. “The story 
“ evidently supposes throughout,” says 
Mr. Molesworth, “that Lord Brougham 
“assisted at the interview not at all 
“by the desire of the King, but at 
“the wish of Earl Grey, who may 
“very probably have sent at the 
“last moment to request his Majesty 
“to allow the Lord Chancellor to 
“come with him, or may have apolo- 
“ sized for bringing him before entering 
“on the business.” These conjectures 
of Mr. Molesworth, however, are con- 
tradicted by Lord Brougham himself, 
who tells Mr. Molesworth, in his letter 
from Cannes, of March 3lst—“ My ac- 
“ companying Lord Grey is what the 
“ King always required on great occa- 
“sions, as dissolutions, making peers, 
“&c.” But that statement, again, is 
not consistent with Lord Brougham’s 
not accompanying Lord Grey on the 
21st, “on dissolution :” which, it is 
clear from Lord Grey’s statement, he did 
not. Lord Grey also says that, in the 
King’s letter of the evening of the 
21st, appointing an audience for the 
next morning, he makes no mention of 
Lord Brougham. Lord Grey further 
states :—“ Throughout the whole cor- 
“ respondence, there is not the slightest 
* allusion to the Lord Chancellor having 
“ communicated at all with the King on 
“ the subject of the dissolution.” 

Lord Brougham opposes to Lord 
Grey’s contradiction of Mr. Molesworth 
an assertion that during fourteen years 




















Mr. Roebuck’s narrative has never been 
gainsaid. ‘ What is clearly undeniable,” 
he says, “is that the statement in Roe- 
“ buck’s book has been out fourteen 
“ years, and all the Ministers who had 
“ seen it must have known the whole 
“ facts in 1831—as Glenelg, Palmerston, 


* Lansdowne, Goderich, Sir James Gra-. 


“ ham, and the Duke of Richmond, all 
* in the Cabinet, and Lord Russell, who 
“ had the care of the Bill.” But none 
of these need have felt himself bound to 
contradict publicly Mr. Roebuck’s story, 
more especially as it was effectively 
canvassed and discredited, immediately 
after the publication of Mr. Roebuck’s 
book, in the Edinburgh Review :— 


“The history told by Mr. Roebuck is nearly 
as amusing as, but not much more credible 
than, a romance. To an unobservant reader 
it would almost appear that this resolution to 
dissolve Parliament was sudden, and under- 
taken without due deliberation, or, if deter- 
mined on, that it had been carefully concealed 
by the Ministers from the Sovereign. This 
is a charge of duplicity and want of candour 
against Lord Grey to which the courage and 
frankness of his nature are a sufficient refuta- 
tion, for Mr. Roebuck admits that ‘ the neces- 
sity of a dissolution had long been foreseen 
and decided upon by the Ministers.’ He, 
however, suggests that ‘the King had not 
been persuaded to consent to so bold a mea- 
sure.” Is he quite certain of this? Does it 
not consist with a more accurate view of the 
case to aSsume that the dissolution had been 
already consented to, although the time was 
not, as it could net have been, actually fixed ? 
It was necessarily dependent on the progress 
of parliamentary business. If this narrative 
were really true, never was there so great a 
proof that le vrai n'est pas toujours vraisem- 
dlable. It would, indeed, have been wonder- 
ful if Lord Grey had, at such a crisis, consented 
to play the part of a nonentity—not only 
allowing * the bolder mind of the Chancellor to 
take the lead,’ but sinkmg, thoagh First Min- 
ister, into utter inaction and insignificance. 
The confession imputed to Lord Brougham 
of his exercise of military functions, ‘7 have 
given orders and the troops are ready,’ the 
charge of high treason brought by the King 
against the Lord Chancellor, the ready acqui- 
escence of the Chancellor in the accusation, we 
consider as necessarily apocryphal. The pic- 
ture drawn by the poet Gray of the scene 
where 


‘The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
And seal and maces danced before him,’ 


sinks into nothing, in comparison of the sup- 
posed appearance of Lord Brougham at the 
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Horse Guards, and his issue of orders to Lord 
Hill and the Colonel of the Life Guards on 
duty. It is not surprising that Mr. Roebuck 
should have felt compelled to add in the post- 
script to his Preface, that ‘things which he 
has represented as passing in conference or 
conversation with the King are accounts which 
he found floating in society, and are published 
by him without authority’ We are not sur- 
prised that this should have been so found 
floating, for it has no weight.”—Zdinburgh 
Review, vol. xev., p. 537, April, 1852. 


We pass to another story told both 
by Mr. Molesworth and Mr. Roebuck, 
about another important incident in the 
history of the Reform Bill, in which 
Lord Grey is again represented as acting 
an inferior part, and Lord Brougham as 
taking the lead. And this was even a 
more critical incident. In April, 1831, 
the King did not allow the ministry to 
resign before he consented to a disso- 
lution, after the defeat in the Commons. 
In May, 1832, the King accepted the 
resignation of Lord Grey’s ministry, after 
the defeat in the Lords on Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s motion in committee on the 
Reform Bill(May 7th), rather than assent 
to their advice to create peers to ensure 
the passing of the Bill. The resigna- 
tion of the ministry was announced in 
both Houses on May 9th. The Duke of 
Wellington then attempted to form a 
Government, and failed in his attempt. 
On May 15th, the King addressed himself 
to Lord Grey, and after a negotiation 
of a few days he returned to power with 
a promise from the King to create enough 
peers to ensure the passing of the Reform 
Bill. Mr. Molesworth thus relates the 
circumstances of the King’s promise and 
of Lord Grey’s return to office, giving 
May 17th as the date of the interview 
with the King. But this could not have 
been the first interview, for the King 
had addressed himself again to Lord 
Grey on the 15th: it is probable, how- 
ever, that there was a critical interview 
on the 17th, the day on which it was 
finally arranged that Lord Grey should 
resume office. 


“ Earl Grey at once obeyed his Sovereign’s 
summons, accompanied as usual by Lord 
Brougham. The King received them with 
evident ill-humour, and, contrary to his usual 
practice, kept them standing during the inter- 
Q2 
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view. But he at once gave his consent to the 
creation of as many peers as the ministry might 
think necessary to enable them to carry the 
Reform Bill through the House of Lords, with 
the understanding that this power was not to 
be exercised until every means of avoiding the 
necessity for it had been tried—a condition 
which the two lords readily agreed to, as they 
and all their colleagues were extremely averse 
to the proposed step, and many of them would 
even have abandoned a great part of their bill, 
if they dared, rather than have recourse to it. 
This having been arranged, and it being un- 
derstood that the Ministers retained their 
offices, the King asked, ‘Is there anything 
more?’ ‘Sire,’ said Lord Brougham, ‘ I have 
one further request to make.’ ‘ What?’ re- 
plied the King, ‘have [ not yet conceded 
enough?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the Chancellor, ‘I 
do not wish to ask any fresh concession of 
your Majesty, but simply to request you to 
put in writing the promise you have made 


“The King was evidently irritated at a de- 
mand which seemed to imply a want of con- 
fidence in his promise, but he also felt that he 
could not resist. After a moment’s hesitation, 
he took a small piece of paper, on which he 
wrote the following words, which he then 
handed to Lord Brougham :— 

«The King grants permission to Earl Grey 
and to his Chancellor, Lord Brougham, to 
create such a number of peers as will be 
sufficient to ensure the passing of the Reform 
Bill—tirst calling up peers’ eldest sons. 


(Signed) ‘“*WILLIAM R. 
“¢ Windsor, May 17, 1832.’ 


“The same evening Sir Herbert Taylor, 
who had been present at this interview, wrote 
the following circular note to the most active 
of the Opposition Lords :— 


«Sr, James’s PALace, 
: “* May 17th, 1832. 


«My pear Lorp,—I am honoured with 
his Majesty’s commands to acquaint your 
lordship that all difficulties to the arrange- 
ments In progress will be obviated by a decla- 
ration in the House of Peers to-night from 
a sufficient number of peers, that in conse- 
quence of the present state of affairs they 
have come to the resolution of dropping their 
further opposition to the Reform Bill, so that 
it may pass without delay, and as nearly as 
possible in its present shape. 

“*T have the honour to be, 
“** Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) ‘*‘ HERBERT TAYLOR.’” 


Mr. Roebuck has told the same story at 
greater length and with some additional 
details. He gives the King’s written pro- 
mise and Sir Herbert Taylor's letter in 
identical words. In comparing the two 
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stories we must keep in mind what Mr. 
Molesworth has written to the editor of 
the Z'imes with reference to his narrative 
of the dissolution of 1831. “The noble 
“ Jord himself (Lord Brougham) related 
“to me the story soon after I com- 
“ menced collecting materials for the 
“history, and I wrote it down from 
“ recollection within half an hour after 
“the conclusion of my interview with 
“him. I avoided reading Mr. Roe- 
“ buck’s work until my own was com- 
“ posed, though not finally written out. 
“T found little in it with which I was 
“ previously unacquainted, but I have 
“no doubt that the perusal of it will 
“have led me, in some respects, to 
“ modify my narrative, when I subse- 
“ quently wrote out my notes, and this 
“‘ may very possibly have been the case 
“ with regard to the story in question.” 
Mr. Roebuck writes :— 


“ When Lord Grey was recalled, he,'together 
with the Chancellor, had an audience of the 
King, who received them with evident emotion, 
being annoyed and angry, as well as alarmed, 
and his pride being hurt by his defeat and 
humiliation. The interview took place, the 
King and the two peers, contrary to custom, 
standing during the whole of it—Sir Herbert 
Taylor, the King’s private secretary, being also 
pam, Both Lord Grey and the Chancellor 

rmly declined to return to office, unless a 
promise was given by the king, that he would 
make as many peers as might be n to 
secure a majority in the House of Lords. The 
king was now helpless and obliged to yield,— 
he did so with unmistakeable reluctance, how- 
ever. So soon as the promise was given, the 
Chancellor, by way of precaution, begged to 
have it in writing,—which request was also 
acceded to; and the paper, containing the 
written promise of the King, was given to the 
Chancellor. 

“One expedient remained, however, by 
which the dreaded evil of acting on this per- 
mission might yet be prevented. Before re- 
sorting to a measure so distasteful to all con- 
cerned in it,—so certain seriously to shake the 
constitution itself,—it was supposed not im- 
proper to attempt to employ personal in- 
fluence with individual rs, in the hope of 
persuading them to withdraw their oppo- 
sition to the Reform Bill; and this is said 
to have been done by Sir Herbert Taylor, 
who, being present at the interview with 
the King and his Ministers, was able to state, 
from his personal knowledge, the results of 
that remarkable audience. And he is reported 
to have written to certain of the more vehe- 
ment of the Opposition peers, without the 














knowledge certainly of Lord Grey or the Chan- 
cellor, and probably without the privity of 
the King, giving a history of what had passed 
and the fearful result of the interview, sug- 
gesting at the same time that the only way of 
averting this great misfortune was for the 
peers addressed to withdraw their opposition, 
and allow the Bill to pass, that being a smaller 
evil than a wholesale creation of peers. The 
result of this proceeding was the consent, under 
pressure, of the Opposition to withdraw : and 
Sir Herbert Taylor, on the 17th, was able 
to write in the following confident terms a 
circular to the hostile lords, and with the 
King’s authority.” 


Then Mr. Roebuck gives Sir Herbert 
Taylor’s letter, which we have already 
transcribed from Mr. Molesworth’s narra- 
tive. Ina note Mr. Roebuck gives fur- 
ther particulars of the interview of Lords 
Grey and Brougham with the king :— 


‘*The whole of this proceeding was so pecu- 
liar that it deserves to be minutely described. 
The excitement and anger and hurt pride of 
the King were very evident, and marked by 
two unusual circumstances in the interview 
with Lord Grey and the Chancellor: the one 
was that he kept them both standing during 
the whole time, ‘ the only time this happened 
to either of them;’ the other that Sir Herbert 
Taylor was kept in the room. The Chan- 
cellor’s asking for a written promise Lord Grey 
deemed harsh and uncalled-for. ‘I wonder,’ 
he said, as soon as they had left the presence, 
to the Chancellor, ‘you could have the heart 
to press it, when you saw the state he was in.’ 
The Chancellor replied, ‘ You will soon see 
reason to think I was right,’ and, when Lord 
Grey learned that Sir H. Taylor had written 
in the manner described in the text, he is said 
to have confessed that the wisdom and fore- 
thought of the Chancellor had prevented a 
great mischief. 

“The paper on which this promise was given 
is missing from the papers of Lord Brougham, 
to whom it was originally entrusted, but at the 
time it was seen by many persons, one of whom 
remarked, ‘ I never saw so large a matter on so 
small a bit of paper’ (Lord Sefton).” 


It is not clear whether it is meant 
that Lord Sefton made this remark, or 
that he is the authority for the state- 
ment that many persons saw the paper 
at the time, and that one made the 
remark quoted. It is to be observed 


that Mr. Roebuck says that the im- 
portant paper is missing from Lord 
Brougham’s papers; and it is to be 
supposed that Mr. Roebuck had not 
seen it, but described it from informa- 
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tion of others. But he professes to 
give the exact words of the document ; 
and Mr. Molesworth gives it in the very 
same words. The date, May 17th, must 
be a mistake, if the rest of the story is, 
in any degree, correct: for the story is 
that the promise was given in writing 
before Sir Herbert Taylor had certain 
preliminary communications with sun- 
dry Opposition peers, the responses to 
which led to his writing on the 17th 
the circular by the King’s command, 
suggesting a declaration to be made that 
same evening in the House of Lords. 
It is, however, probable that there were 
no such preliminary negotiations by Sir 
Herbert Taylor. It may be taken for 
granted that there were none of the 
sort suggested in Mr. Roebuck’s narra- 
tive, viz.—negotiations unauthorized and 
clandestine. Sir Herbert Taylor would 
not have been guilty of the breach of 
honour and duty of reporting what had 
passed between the King and his Minis- 
ters, “ without the privity of the King.” 
This was pointed out in the article in 
the Edinburgh Review, from which we 
have already quoted. But can we, under 
these circumstances, rely on the accurate 
wording of the promise as given by Mr. 
Roebuck and Mr. Molesworth? And is 
the date correct ? 

And we must further ask, especially 
after the present Lord Grey’s exposure 
of the other story about the dissolution 
of April, 1831, can we rely on the 
details of the King’s interview on this 
occasion with Lords Greyand Brougham? 
Can we believe in the subordinate part 
assigned to the Prime Minister? Can 
we believe that the promise was given 
not to the Prime Minister, but to the 
Lord Chancellor? Can we believe the 
strange story of the Chancellor’s asking 
the King for a promise in writing? 

We cannot but think that Lord Grey 
has had this story, as told by Mr. 
Molesworth, in his mind when he 
speaks of other inaccuracies in the book, 
and we shall look forward with much 
curiosity to the light to be thrown by the 
late Lord Grey's correspondence on this 
bit of the history of the Reform Bill. 
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SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF ‘ RAVENSHOE,” “THE HILLYARS AND THE 
BURTONS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
MOONLIGHT. 


How wonderfully similar are all children 
to one another when asleep! The same 
rounded half-formed features, the same 
gently closed eyelids, the same slightly 
parted mouth, are common alike to high 
and low, to good and bad, before passion 
or education has begun to draw those 
harder and more decided lines which 
sleep cannot obliterate, and which only 
pass away when once the first calm look 
of death is gone, and dust returns to 
dust. No such lines mar or alter the 
face of a sleeping child, or give a clue 
to the daily history of the soul within. 
Look from young Seymour the lord to 
young Dickson the shepherd boy. Look 
at the mendacious and fierce-tempered 
Johnny, destined to break your heart and 
ruin you, lying with his arm round the 
neck of his gentle, high-souled brother 
Georgy. They are all very nearly alike. 

But awake them ; see how the soul, 
still off its guard, betrays the truth in 
eye, in mouth, nay, even in gesture. 
Well was the wise Mrs. Chisholm ac- 
customed to say that the time to judge of 
a girl’s character was when she was first 
awake. Cannot we conceive of these 
four ideal children, that they would 
betray something to a close observer as 
their consciousness of the real world 
returned to them? Would not the 
little nobleman have a calm look upon 
his face—a look careless, because he had 
never known care? would not some 
signs of weariness and dissatisfaction 
show themselves on the face of the shep- 
herd boy, when he first found that his 
pleasant dreams of the cake and of the 
fine new clothes were unreal, but that 
the bleak, wild morning, the hard cold 
boot to be thrust on stockingless feet, 
and the poor dry bread, were most un- 


mistakeably real? while Johnny will 
wake with a scowl, and Georgy with a 
smile. 

There lay a boy once in avery poor 
little bed, close under the thatch of a 
very poor little cottage, fast asleep and 
dreaming. At acertain time he moved 
slightly ; in perhaps less than a second 
more he had raised himself in his bed, 
and sat there perfectly still, perfectly 
silent, looking and listening with the 
intenseness of a beautiful bright-eyed 
fox. 

That is to say, that intense keen vivid 
curiosity was the first instantaneous 
expression which fixed itself on his face 
at the very moment of his waking. In 
a very few moments more, those very 
facile features were expressive of intelll- 
gence and satisfaction in the highest 
degree. A minute had not gone by 
when, with all the subtle dexterity, the 
silence, and the rapid snake-like motion 
of that most beautiful animal to which 
we have before compared him, he had 
slid from his bed and stood before the 
door of his room, with half- opened 
hands, bent head, and slightly parted 
lips, listening with the whole strength 
of his brave little heart and his keen 
brain. 

There was no need for him to open 
liis erazy old door ; the great hole, into 
which you had to thrust your finger 
when you raised the latch, was quite 
big enough for him, not only to hear, but 
also to see everything which went on 
below. 

His mother stood below at the front 
door of the cottage, in the moonlight, 
talking with a man he knew well,— 
Somes, the head keeper. It could not 
be very late, for she had not been up- 
stairs; nor very early, for he could 
hear his father hurriedly dressing in the 
room where he slept, a room opposite 

















his mother’s ; and almost immediately 
he went down and joined the keeper, 
and the two men passed away into the 
forest, leaving the woman still standing 
at the door. 

Our listener dressed himself with all 
the rapidity possible, for he knew that 
the moment had come for realizing one 
of the great wishes of his short life. 
His mother still stood in the doorway, 
and she would certainly prevent his 
going ont, while, if he waited till she 
came upstairs again, he might lose his 
father’s tracks. The bavin pile was 
close under his window ; he opened the 
window, and, dropping on the faggots, 
clambered down, and, listening for one 
instant, with his head near the ground, 
he sped away after the faint rustling 
footsteps of his father and the keeper. 

He knew what had happened well 
enough. The poachers from Newley were 
in the wood again, and their good friend, 
the head keeper, had aroused his father 
to assist him. The poachers were a very 
determined gang, with a most expensive 
set of nets, which some said had cost 
fifty pounds, and would most certainly 
fight. On the other hand, the gentle- 
men, the keepers, and some of the 
hinds were exasperated beyond measure 
against this very gang. The coverts were 
poor and bare, and the pheasants, every 
one of them, cost ten to fifteen shillings 
by the time they were killed. Eighteen 
months before a keeper had been shot 
dead. The previous November a young 
watcher had been kicked about the head 
until he was reduced to a state of life- 
long imbecility, varied by occasional 
epileptic fits of the most terrible cha- 
racter, for trying to follow and identify 
some men who were killing pheasants ; 
and now the same lot had paid them 
another visit, and were netting rabbits. 
There was no doubt there would be a 
grand final fight on this very night. On 
one side the hall party, composed of 
gentlemen, servants, and labourers, 
armed only with sticks ; on the other, 
a desperate gang of ruffians from the 
low waterside streets of Newley.' James 

1 Professional poachers are mainly town’s- 
folks; and not generally, if you look merely 
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was determined at all hazards to see this 
battle, and his plan was to overtake his 
father when it was too late to be sent 
back. 

The beech forest was blazing in the 
glory of the August moon. The ground, 
golden all the year round, by daylight, 
with fallen leaves, was now a carpet of 
black purple velvet, with an irregular 
pattern of gleaming white satin, wher- 
ever the moonbeams fell through to the 
earth. The overarching boughs had 
lost the rich warm colour which they 
showed in the sunlight, and were a 
mere undefined canopy of green and 
silver. The wood was as clear of under- 
growth as a Canadian forest, and as 
level as a lawn; so it was easy enough 
for the boy to keep sight of the party 
he was pursuing, and yet to keep at a 
safe distance. 

For on second thoughts he did not 
care to jom them too quickly. There 
were three or four gentlemen among 
them, and James was afraid of gentle- 
men. He would hardly have gone so 
far as to say that he disliked them, and 
would probably have pleaded that he 
had seen so little of them; but one 
thing was certain—he would sooner 
have their room than their company ; 
and so he shuffled along with halt-laced 
boots, far enough in the rear to avoid 
any great chance of detection. 

There were eight of the party before 
him, holding steadily and silently 
through the wood in a line, and he 
knew some of them. Head-keeper 
Somes was a fine man, who stepped 
along from light to shade with won- 
derful elasticity and determination. His 
father came next to the head-keeper, 
and his father was a finer man still, 


at their rental, of the lowest (!) class, There 
are a good sprinkling of ten, and even twenty 
pounders, among them. I knew one well, the 
rent for whose premises could not have been 
less than fifty, and was probably sixty pounds, 
He was not, I believe, the head of the pro- 
fession, but was well known in it. He was 
fond of politics, fonder still of electioneering, 
a staunch and sound Whig. I remember well 
his driving the “ buff” drag to and from the 
hustings in either 44 or °45. If I were to 
mention his trade, hundreds would recognise 
him at once. 
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broader over the shoulders, and an inch 
taller ; but his father did not walk with 
the elasticity and grace of the game- 
keeper: forty years, in heavy boots, 
among sticky clay fallows, had taken 
the elasticity out of is legs, and they 
seemed to drag somewhat ; nevertheless 
that dearly-loved figure was a very ma- 
jestic one, or seemed so until the slink- 
ing little man noticed the next one. 

The next one, the one who walked 
beside his father, was one of those 
dreaded gentlemen,—a man (as he got 
to know afterwards) in evening dress, 
but bareheaded, so that the boy could 
see the moonlight gleaming on the 
short, well-tended curls, which clustered 
on a head like a prizefighter’s. This 
man was half a head taller than his 
father, and the biggest and broadest 
man he had ever seen. It was not this 
fact that attracted him so much: it was 
the man’s gait, so springy, so rapid, so 
reckless, and yet so powerful. He 
carried no stick, and yet seemed to be the 
most eager for the fray, for he was always 
outwalking the others by a little, and 
then with an impatient look right and 
left coming back into the line again. 
James had never seen anything like 
this gentleman before, and at once set 
it down with himself that he must be 
Lord Brumby, lord-lieutenant of that 
county, ultimate master of all souls and 
bodies in those parts, of whom he had 
dimly heard. Not very long afterwards 
he saw my Lord Brumby on a state 
occasion (which happened also to be 
market-day) in his lieutenant’s uniform. 
It wasn’t his man at all. The lord- 
lieutenant was a little old man of seventy, 
with a face like a fish, butredder. Once 
afterwards James saw a fish like Lord 
3rumby, and asked the name of it; it 
was a red gurnard, they told him. Pos- 
sibly it was better for that particular 
county that kind old Lord Brumby was 
lord-lieutenant of it, and not that reck- 
less, hurling giant, Tom Silcote of Sil- 
cotes, whom the boy was watching. 

The gentleman will fight for what 
costs him so much; and the keeper 
feels a natural animosity towards a man 
who he knows will kick or beat him 


senseless on the first opportunity ; and 
the hind, though in some cases not 
guiltless himself, is well disposed to- 
wards the gentleman, whose wife is 
always doing him small kindnesses, and 
has no sympathy with the town ruffian. 
The whole party on the side of the law 
are perfectly ready for a fight. The 
other side also are far from unwilling ; 
they carry firearms mostly, which gives 
them the courage of gunpowder ; they 
are not easily recognised ; they come 
of a ruffianly breed who love fighting ; 
and moreover their nets are worth fight- 
ing for. It would be difficult to account 
for the extreme determination of these 
encounters, if one did not remember 
these things. 

Such a battle-royal was coming off 
immediately, as James well knew, and 
in all probability blood would be shed. 
The party walked as silently as pos- 
sible, and he could see that they were 
coming to a break in the wood, to a 
little open piece of upland meadow, 
walled round on all sides by the forest. 
There he guessed the poachers would be 
at work, and he was right. 

It came all in a moment. The chai- 
lenge came from the poachers. “ Hold 
off, or,” &c. &c. It was answered by 
Tom Silcote, who stepped out into the 
open, and said loudly, but quietly 
enough, “Come, give us this net here. 
You all know me. Give me hold of it. 
I must have it.” 

The poachers, who had run together, 
seemed as if they did know him. They 
seemed to hesitate, and to be inclined 
for falling back, when the tallest of them 
all ran suddenly forward weaponless and 
alone, sprang on Thomas Silcote, and 
cried, “ Know you? J knew you, and I'll 
have your false heart’s blood this night.” 

The instant the two champions closed, 
the fight became general. James saw 
that the fight between Mr. Silcote and 
the tall poacher, whom he know per- 
fectly well (the keeper of a beerhouse, 
the Black Bull, in Water Street, New- 
ley), was becoming a terrible wrestle. 
He minded that no more, but ran close 
in, to be near his father. 

Two of the poachers had singled him 
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out, and were attacking him. His father 
fought strongly and well, but very clum- 
sily. Whenever he managed to hit 
either of his assailants with his stick, 
the blow seemed to tell, but he only got 
a blow in once ina way. Ina very few 
minutes he found only one enemy before 
him, and he, getting maddened, rushed 
in and cut him down with a blow of 
his stick, and, at the same moment, 
was felled with a blow from behind, 
given by the other ruffian, who had 
passed behind him. 

James saw his father go hurtling 
heavily over, and the man who had 
knocked him down making towards 
him. James ran, too. The poacher 
had got his heavy ironshod boot raised 
to kick the defenceless man behind the 
ear, when his legs were seized by some 
ene to him invisible, and he was thrown 
forcibly on his back, and, before he 
knew where he was, he felt two tiny 
but vigorous little fists inside his collar, 
and found that he was rolling over and 
over in the tight clutches of a little boy, 
running a very fair chance of being 
throttled and captured. 

They must have struggled together 
for minutes, these two ; the man cursing 
and threatening, the boy only ejacu- 
lating, at intervals, “I'll hold ’ee, John 
Reveson, I'll hold ’ee!” for the man 
had time to find that his comrades were 
beaten and in full retreat, before he, not 
being an absolute fiend, resorted to the 
last expedient for freeing himself. He 
had spared the boy hitherto—he had 
boys of his own; but the gentlemen 
were winning ; murder might have been 
done by one of his own party, which 
would make him an accomplice ; and the 
boy had recognised him, and let him 
know it. There was only one way: he 
must escape, and the boy must be left 
in such a state that his evidence was 
worthless. He used his fists at last, 
and beat the boy about the head till he 
was insensible ; then he rose and sped 
away. ; 

lt was not very long before poor 
James came to himself, but he was very 
much hurt, and very giddy, and sick. 
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The poachers were gone, he found out 
afterwards, the nets taken, and many 
of them (who got their deserts) identified. 
He was in the arms of the head game- 
keeper, who was washing his head with 
a wet handkerchief. The others, with 
the exception of his father, all stood 
round him, and the first person he re- 
cognised was the gigantic Tom Silcote, 
with his white tie, looking down on him. 
He, too, was the first who spoke. 

“This is a fine fellow! this is a 
deuced fine boy! How did he get bred 
in these parts? He has got the pluck 
of a London street boy.” 

The poacher’s fists had knocked a 
great deal out of James’s head, possibly, 
but not the idea that Tom Silcote was 
lord-lieutenant of the county. So he 
asked, faintly,— 

“ Please, my lord, how’s father ?” 

“ Father’s seriously hurt, if that is 
your father. Now tell me, my man, the 
name of the fellow you got down just 
now. You know him, you know, for I 
heard you speaking to him.” 

“T wunt, my lord.” 

“ But you ought to.” 

“T wunt tell on him or no man, my 
lord, not for any man. When | gets as 
big as father I'll give he cause for to 
know it. But I won’t tell, not on no 
man.” 

“T like this,” said Tom Silcote. “There 
is a spice of the devil here. Whose boy 
is this ?” 

“ James Sugden’s,” said the immove- 
able keeper. 

“Give me the boy,” said Tom Silcote. 
“T will carry him to the hall. See 
Sugden home and send for the doctor.” 

“The boy is as near his own home as 
he is to the hall, Master Thomas,” said 
the keeper. “He is more used to it; 
and his mother will fret. These brats 
like the home where they have been 
bred best.” 

“ Give me the boy, now, and no more 
of your jaw. I am going to take the 
boy home with me. Go and tell his 
mother who has got him, and where he 
is gone. Good-night all. Thanks for 
your pluck.” 

















CHAPTER I. 
FIRELIGHT. 


James was transferred from the arms of 
the head-keeper to those of his friend 
the lord-lieutenant, and found himself 
being carried rapidly on through the 
beech forest—every tree of which he 
knew—towards the hall. He was, so 
to speak, alone with this great gentle- 
man ; for, although they were followed 
by a coachman, two grooms, a country- 
bred footman, and page, these good 
gentlemen kept behind, noisily recount- 
ing their deeds of valour, which, to do 
them justice, were anything but incon- 
siderable. 

James would have lain much more 
comfortably if he could have kept his 
bitterly aching head on the lord-lieute- 
nant’s shoulder. But that gentleman 
kept raising it so that he could look at 
his face, which he did with great eu- 
riosity and amusement. At last he 
said— 

“You are a quaint little rascal—a 
most plucky little dog. Iam going to 
take you to Queer Hall, do you hear, 
and get you inended.” 

He said this so good-naturedly that 
James was encouraged to say, 

“ Please, my lord, I’d sooner go and 
see after father.” 

“Yes, but you ain’t going, don’t you 
see,” replied his friend, “which makes 
all the difference.” 

Soon the forest opened into glades, 
though it still loomed dark all round. 
Now his bearer got over some iron 
hurdles, and they were passing through 
flower-beds, and then Tom Silcote began 
kicking at a door. When he ceased, 
James became aware of more animal life 
than their own; they were surrounded 
by five or six bloodhounds, the famous 
bloodhounds of Silcotes, at whose bay- 
ing, far heard through the forest, the 
woodland children gathering flowers or 
seeking bird-nests were used to raise 
their scared eyes and run homewards 
towards their mothers, wailing — the 
more heavy-footed of the frightened 
little trots being dragged along by their 
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braver sisters—all their precious flowers 
scattered and lost in the hurry and 
terror of their flight. James knew that 
these dim, wild, beast-like figures, which 
were crowding silently around them, 
were the celebrated and terrible hounds, 
heard of by all, seen by few, the keep- 
ing of which was reported to be one of 
the darkest fancies in the Squire’s dark- 
ened mind. James's courage utterly 
gave way; he clutched Mr. Silcote 
round the neck, and did what he had 
not done for four years before—cried 
out for his mother. 

“Quiet! you little fool,” said his 
friend. “ If you scream out like that, the 
dogs will be on us, and J can’t save you. 
Open the door here, you asses !” 

The boy was quiet, but horribly fright- 
ened. He heard one of the party in the 
rear cry out, “ Look out here! I’m 
blowed if the Squire hasn’t let the dogs 
loose. It’s too bad.” And another— 
“Stand close together! Mr. Tom, call 
they dogs in! D’ye hear, sir! call they 
dogs in!” 

But the door was opened, and he and 
the man who carried him passed into a 
large and dimly-lighted hall with the 
terrible dogs all around them, and the 
door was shut behind. Then James 
was set down before a great wood-fire, 
with the dogs crowding against him, 
gazing at the blaze with their sleepy 
eyes, and now and then those of them 
which were nearest to him reaching their 
foolish beautiful heads up and licking 
his face. He shrunk at first, but, finding 
they were kind, got his arm round the 
neck of the nearest monster, who seemed 
quite contented. The night had grown 
chill, and he had almost forgotten his 
bruised and aching head in the sensation 
of cold; so he enjoyed the fire, very 
stupidly, not caring who was in the 
room, or what they were saying. 

The first piece of conversation which 
reached his inner sense was this—it 
came as he guessed, and immediately 
afterwards knew, from the mouth of a 
little girl. And its sound was like the 
chiming of silver bells. 

“These dogs, you understand, are 
reindeer.” 
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“That is totally impossible,” said 
another voice, also a girl’s, nearly as 
pretty, but very decided. “If they are 
reindeer we shall have to kill them, and 
drink their blood as an antiscorbutic, 
and you are hardly prepared for that.” 

“Let them be bears,” said a boy’s 
voice, very like the second girl’s,—a 
voice he liked very much. 

“ In which case,” said the determined 
gitl’s voice, “we should have to kill 
them in self-defence, if for no other 
reason. And I dislike the flesh of the 
Arctic bear; they are Esquimaux dogs, 
and must drag our sledges. And their 
harness must be made with hemp, or 
they will eat it. You are very stupid 
to-night, Reggy.” 

“ They are reindeer, I tell you,” said 
the girl with the silvery voice ; “they 
could not be anything else. We have 
so much pemmican and things in store 
that we don’t want them, but make 
them draw our sledges.” . 

“None of the searching party did 
that,” said the strong girl’s voice ; “ they 
used dugs. These dogs are too big, cer- 
tainly, and, besides, I am afraid of them. 
But they must be dogs.” 

“Tf they are not reindeer I shall not 
play,” said she of the clear voice. “I 
am not going to winter at Beechey 
Island, unless they are reindeer. The 
snow-hut belongs to me; I stole the 
heartkrugs and shawls and things to 
make it. Law! look at that boy before 
the fire. My dear, this is an Esquimaux 
from off the ice in Ross’s Straits, and he 
brings us intelligence of the expedition 
from Back’s Fish River.” 

“It’s only a common boy come in 
from the poaching expedition,” said the 
stronger voice, “and a very dirty one 
too.” 

This was not quite so true as the 
remarks generally made by this very 
downright young lady. James was not 
dirty, though rather battered. 

“ My love, it’s an Esquimaux. He is 
a very stupid boy; he ought to lie down 
on his stomach on the ice and blow like 
a seal to attract our attention, instead 
of gazing at the fire. Reggy, you must 
be Petersen the interpreter. Let us 
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trade with that boy. ‘ Kammik toomee! 
Kamirik toomee !’ interpret for us, Pe- 
tersen ; hold up a needle.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THREE OF THE FAMILY. 


Tuvs adjured, James, dropping the head 
of the bloodhound which he held in his 
hand, turned round. The party of young 
people who had been talking so freely 
about him saw before them a ‘little 
common boy, with a smock-frock, whose 
face was fearfully swollen and disfigured 
with blood. Their babble and their 
play were stopped at once, by seeing a 
figure more tragical and more repulsive 
than they had reckoned on. James, 
on his part, saw before him three 
children. The first which arrested his 
eye was a stout, strongly-built girl of 
about twelve, with handsome, very hand- 
some, but rather coarse features, a very 
full complexion, and dark blue eyes, 
steady and strong as two sea-beacons ; 
she was the tallest as well as the strongest 
and boldest-looking of the three. Next 
he saw a blonde babyish-looking fairy, 
likewise blue-eyed, with her long golden 
hair falling about her shoulders in cas- 
cades—the most beautiful creature he 
had ever looked on, but quite inde- 
scribable, for the simple reason that 
there was nothing to describe about her, 
except a general beauty, which was not 
here nor there, but everywhere. And, 
lastly, this group of three was made up 
by a pale and sickly-looking boy, who, 
pale and unhealthy as he looked, was 
evidently, even to James’s untrained 
eyes, the brother of the strong red-faced 
girl he had noticed first. 

It was not difficult for James to 
connect the three voices he had heard 
with the three children he saw before 
him. ‘The golden-haired fairy was the 
girl who had done the principal part of 
the talking. The stout strong girl, she 
of the determined voice, was the girl 
who had made objections to the original 
programme of their play, and the pale- 
faced boy was the owner of the voice he 















had liked so much, the boy who had 
said that the dogs must represent bears. 

James, for the first time in his life, 
had the pleasure of throwing the whole 
of a company (very limited on this occa- 
sion) into confusion. So far from acting 
Esquimaux, and being traded with, he 
turned his battered face on them, and 
said in good enough English— 

“T know what you are aiming at. 
But I can’t be a Esquimaux to-night. 
I know all about the Great Fish River, 
and the pemmican, and the Magnetic 
Pole is in Boothia Felix. I'd willingly 
play with you. Id be a bear, and 
come growling round your hut smelling 
the seal blubber; or I'd be the great 
brown jaguar, bigger than the biggest 
Bengal tiger, and I’d lie under the 
palm-tree, and work my claws, and you 
should be Humboldt, picking of cow- 
slips and not noticing me: or I'd be 
Villeneuve, or Gravina, or Soult, or any 
of that lot short of Buonaparte, and 
you should be Lord Nelson or Lord 
Hill. But I can’t play to-night. I 
want to be took home to mother and 
put to bed.” 

“ My love,” said Dora, the bright- 
haired fairy, to the other two, “ this 
boy is no Esquimaux. He is one of 
the lost expedition.” 

“ Don’t be silly, Dora,” said Anne, 
the tall strong girl. “The boy has been 
badly beaten by the poachers, and 
should be looked after.” 

“Why don’t you go and look after 
him ?” demanded Dora. 

“ Because,” said Anne, “ I am afraid 


of those dogs which are all round him. ' 


Ah! you need not turn up your nose, 
for you are a regular coward. You are 
afraid of thunder and lightning; you 
are afraid of frogs ; you are afraid of old 
Mrs. Halfacre, because the Princess says 
she is a witch ; you are afraid of walking 
through stinging nettles; and you cry 
when you go through a lock. J am 
afraid of those dogs, and so is Reggy. 
I can’t think why grandpa keeps such a 
lot of brutes about the place.” 

“You have no business to wonder. 
Grandpa does as he chooses. And I am 
wot afraid of frogs ; I am only afraid of 
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toads, which spit venom at you. You 
are such a Cockney, you don’t know a 
toad from a frog. This is a much better 
place than Lancaster Square.” 

“ That’s true enough,” said Anne ; 
“ but that will never stop my speaking 


my mind, not to grandpa himself, leave * 


alone you. If you are really not afraid 
of those dogs, make yourself useful. 
Get them away from the boy and let me 
get at him?” 

“ J am not afraid of the dogs,” said 
Dora. “ But why don’t you call the boy 
out from among them if you want him?” 

This was an excellent suggestion, and 
Anne had not thought of that solution 
so soon as the quicker-witted Dora. 
She would have acted on Dora’s advice 
doubtless, had not the low growl of a 
voice they knew well silenced all the 
children, and made them retire into a 
corner, preparatory to skulking off to 
the free regions above stairs as soon as 
they were sufficiently unobserved, while 
James was still left standing before the 
fire among the dogs. Three faces came 
out of the darkness into the light of 
the fire, and two candlesticks on the 
mantelpiece, towards him ; the faces of 
three men. 

The first that of the gigantic gentle- 
man who had carried him home that 
night,—a handsome face, with a black 
moustache on it, and very bold wild 
dark eyes ; not a remarkable face in any 
way, if you except its commonplace 
beauty. The mouth belonging to that 
face 1 never saw, and it is very difficult 
to guess at a mouth under a moustache ; 
but the-reckless ease of every pose the 
man made would tell one almost as 
much of the man’s character as his 
mouth. The next face the boy saw 
was very different, and the moment he 
looked on it he knew that he was look- 
ing on “the Dark Squire” at a nearer 
distance than he had ever looked before. 

He had seen the Squire before, often 
and often ; but he had never dared to 
look at Dark Silcote any more than 
he had dared to look at the lightning 
which shattered the ash-tree close to 
him, and killed two of the sheep he 
was minding, sheep not so much fright- 
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ened as their shepherd; or than he 
would have dared to look at any of the 
numerous ghosts with which rustic 
imagination had peopled the great beech 
forest of Boisey. Lightning, ghosts, 
and the Dark Squire were the sort of 
- things he let go by with a touch of the 
cap, as necessary evils ; right of course 
because they were there, but which, in 
sceptical moments, he wished were any- 
where else. He now saw the Dark 
Squire close to him, in the most careless 
manner, and looked at him closely— 
for the dull stupid aching left by the 
poacher’s fist made him careless about 
fifty dark squires. Let us see the 
Squire with him. 

A very broad man, of great physical 
power still, though nearly sixty: with 
a finely-shaped head (was it narrow? 
perhaps it was narrow), covered with 
close-cut grizzled hair: possibly longer 
in proportion to its breadth than it need 
have been. Perfect features, perfect 
complexion, the face of the handsomest 
man, for his time of life, that one is 
likely to meet with. There were two 
great faults in it: one of natural forma- 
tion, the other of acquired habit. The 
eyes were set too deep under those heavy 
black eyebrows, which had refused to 
grow grey with the hair, and were set 
too close together ; and there was a con- 
tinual look of suspicion about the whole 
face which I cannot describe, and which 
it is rather in the way of Mr. Calderon 
to paint. 

Such a man was the terrible Squire. 
Beside him stood the third gentleman, 
with his hand laid on the Squire’s 
shoulder, the fingers of which hand 
were carelessly playing a tune on the 
Squire’s coat. There was one man in 
the world then to whom this fearful 
old man was not terrible,—apparently 
one, and, stranger still, this one a par- 
son. Silcote had openly and offensively 
severed himself from the Church and 
from any form of faith years and years 
before ; his infidelity, nay, some said 
his open profanity, was notorious ; but 
here was a clergyman (with rather a 
High Church cut waistcoat, too), coolly 
playing a tune on his shoulder. 
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And not a very remarkable-looking 
man either. Not very handsome, or 
very tall, with bold eyes like his 
brother’s, face very thin and very 
pale, and looking extremely young; 
you would have said, at first sight, 
that he was a B.A. in deacon’s orders 
at the very furthest. But, if you looked 
at him longer, and heard him speak 
a few times, you altered your opinion. 
He still looked young; there was not 
a down on his pale face; but there 
was a steadiness of eye, a quiet easi- 
ness of motion, as of one who had 
been accustomed to use his limbs in 
decent moderation for some time; a 
perfectly cool self-possession in his 
manner ; nay, more than that, a degree 
of self-consciousness and a tendency to 
dictate, as of a man who has lived 
among clever men, and has been 
accustomed to wit as well as to argu- 
ment; which in society might be con- 
sidered almost offensive ; a curl of the 
mouth which readily expanded into a 
short laugh. All these little traits made 
you, after you had given up your first 
B.A. deacon’s orders theory, begin to 
think about all the new young school- 
masters you had seen lately, and put 
him down for a second or third master 
at Cheltenham or Marlborough. You 
were wrong in both guesses. He was 
the youngest tutor at Balliol. 

Not only the youngest, but by com- 
mon consent, both of the undergra- 
duates, and such of the fellows as had 
not forgotten the slang of former years, 
the “cheekiest” or “cockiest.” The 
very first time he appeared in the 
common room he showed his metal 
by his reckless, honest audacity, his 
utter carelessness of university rank or 
prestige, and his amazing brilliancy in 
conversation : which last quality means, 
as I take it, letting every man talk his 
best on his best subjects, but assisting 
him where he gets weak, if you can. 
Arthur Sileote was, undoubtedly, a suc- 
cess in the common room at Balliol, in 
spite of what some men might call his 
self-sufficient impudence. The oldest 
and wisest of the fellows seduced him 
out of that same common room that 
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night, and got Arthur to smoke a cigar 
with him while they walked up and 
down in front of Magdalen Hall and 
All Souls, with all the mighty cliffs of 
stone around them. 

“ Sileote,” said the elder fellow, “ will 
you tell me this: How is that you, as 
genial, kind-hearted, well-conditioned a 
man as ever breathed, are not popular 
with the undergraduates? Nay more, 
why are you so very unpopular ?” 

“You hit me hard. I am very clever, 
am I not? but I can’t find that out. 
Have you? God knows I would do 
anything to bid for their popularity.” 

“Have I found it out? No, I have 
seen it for the last three years. You 
ask me if you are clever. I answer, you 
are one of the cleverest men I ever saw; 
so clever” (pause not long enough to be 
offensive) “ that your cleverness has be- 
come a vice. You are too impatient to 
bear with men, not to say boys, less 
clever than yourself. You cannot ‘suffer 
fools gladly,’ my boy. You are impa- 
tient and scornful of all ignorance 
which is relatively greater than your 
own ignorance ; and your own ignorance, 
like that of all men of three-and-twenty, 
is very great. You have made a sue- 
cess to-night. Why? because you were 
afraid of us; you had not time to find 
out our weak points. You would be- 
come as unpopular in the common 
room as you are among the undergra- 
duates, if you were left alone. Silcote, 
you must learn to be tender, ay, and to 
respect in a Way, ignorance, as you do 
childhood and womanhood, weakness 
in every form. What is the extent of 
the visible horizon, Silcote, at 1,500 
feet above the level of the sea?” 

Silcote did not know. 

“No more doI. But the eighteenth 
wrangler at Cambridge would tell us, I 
don’t doubt. You are very clever, and 
for a lad know a good deal. But put 
your knowledge against Humboldt’s, and 
where are you? Put your knowledge—I 
speak solemnly, as I feel—against the 
Almighty’s, and where are you then, poor 
child? Suppose He treated your igno- 
rance and mine with the same petulant 
impatience you treat the ignorance of 
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men but little your inferiors, where 
should we be ?” 

“You need say no more,” said Arthur 
Silcote. 

“Only in apology,” continued the 
other. “ I risked saying this much to 
you, because I have a very great ad- 
miration for you, and because I saw in 
you the germs of that priggishness (you 
know what I mean) which is one of the 
curses of this time and this place de- 
veloping in you. Cure this. Get rid 
of that miserable habit of being im- 
patient of other men’s weak points 
as though you had none of your own, 
and you will be a good man. Encourage 
and develop it, and your influence over 
other men is gone. The sole result 
of your sharp-tongued attacks on other 
men’s opinions in the Union and 
elsewhere has been to make you dis- 
liked and distrusted. Give over this 
trick. It isa very silly one. No man 
with this trick (save one perhaps) ever 
get any high influence in the world. In 
the house this is called temper; and, 
young and foolish as you are, you are 
old enough to know how utterly a 
charge of bad temper ruins a man’s 
influence there.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A FOURTH. 


Tue Squire spoke first. “So this is 
the boy that you, Tom, by that fellow- 
feeling which exists among all fools, 
have whisked away from his mother, 
and brought here to show me. I don’t 
know which of you is the greatest fool, 
upon my word—you for bringing him, or 
the boy for coming. Don’t you know 
I hate children? What have you done 
it for? If the boy has any claim on you, 
it was not correct, sir, to bring him here 
at all.” 

“ J don’t so much as know the boy’s 
name,” said Captain Sileote. ‘I tooka 
fancy to his courage and determination, 
and brought him home to see if you 
could be got to do something for him. 
Make him a page, or a stable boy, or 
something.” 

















“Because he fights with desperate 
ferocity, is well acquainted with at least 
one notorious poacher, and refuses to 
have him brought to justice. Bien !” 

“Oh, if you are going to put it your 
way, of course I give up. I was a fool 
to have brought him here, and to you. 
Here, come with me, boy, and we will 
away out of this.” 

The Squire laughed. “ Arthur,” he 
said, “will you be so good on this 
occasion, as on many others, to relieve 
me from the consequences of your bro- 
ther’s folly, and take care of the child?” 

“T will take care of the child, cer- 
tainly; but I will not acknowledge 
Tom’s folly. Tom did kindly and well 
in bringing the boy home. And don’t 
scold him to-day, the first day we have 
had him for so long.” > 

“He don’t care,” growled Captain 
Sileote. “If I had been away six 
years instead of six months, it would be 
just the same.” 

“ You only come back when you want 
your debts paid.” 

“ Father! Father! Tom!” said Arthur, 
and with some effect, for they ceased 
what would soon have grown into a 
very disagreeable wrangle, and he took 
the boy kindly by the hand, and was going 
to lead him away, when the arrival of 
another person arrested their departure, 
and aroused the boy’s astonishment to a 
high degree. 

The hall was partly dark, and now 
there came towards them a figure whose 
dress was darker than the darkness 
itself. Unutterably black until you came 
to its breast, and there flamed a brilliant 
star: above that the shapeofa pale human 
face. It advanced majestically, and was 
for a few moments an extremely puzzling 
and somewhat alarming figure, before it 
came into the light, and James saw that 
after all it was not a black ghost, but 
only a very tall pale lady, dressed in a 
black velvet gown, with a very large 
diamond cross on her bosom. We may 


supplement his observation by adding. 


that the great sweep of coal-black velvet 
and the diamond cross were topped by 
a very pale, amiable, beautiful, and ex- 
ceedingly foolish face,—that the lady, 
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whose figure at last stood out in the light, 
was very tall, very handsome, and seemed 
to understand the putting on of clothes, 
and the arranging of herself into atti- 
tudes, without running into the extreme 
of theatrical posing, better than the 
great majority of women. That is all I 
have to say about her at present, and 
indeed there is little more to say. Her 
actions must tell their own story. 

Arthur saw her first, and called his 
father’s attention to her presence. “The 
Princess of Castelnuovo, father,” he said, 
and the Squire turned. The result was 
a “hip” bow from the Squire, and a 
splendid, graceful, sweeping curtsey from 
the princess, accompanied by a most 
pleasant smile. 

“That was a beautiful curtsey, 
Princess,” began the Squire. “ Not too 
much backing about it. Always remain 
on your former ground in curtseying ; 
don’t take one pace to the rear when 
you do it, you know. Tread on some 
one’s toes and spoil the whole effect, eh? 
I remember when I was first presented 
to old Lady Wildmore, at the Basing- 
stoke ball. She was so taken aback at 
meeting an attorney’s son, and stood on 
her good manners to such an extent, that 
she made the lowest curtsey ever known, 
backed into the fireplace, and in rising 
brought her old head crack up under the 
mantelpiece. Well, and where the dooce 
have you been? Why didn’t you come 
down to supper? What's the last news 
in the supernatural line? Afraid of 
the dinner-table’s saying anything un- 
pleasant, eh?” 

“ No,” said the Princess, with a 
charming laugh; “I was not at all 
afraid of the table’s talking, unless it 
would have rapped out my age. If any 
table in the house were to betray that, 
I should take to table-turning on that 
table, and have the tables turned on it 
by turning it out of the house.” She 
uttered this piece of simple nonsense so 
neatly, and with such an air of having 
said something uncommonly like Theo- 
dore Hook, that Arthur Silcote stood in 
his place for a minute or two, believing 
that the woman had rather a pretty wit. 

“There she goes,” said the Squire. 
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* Table-turning, turn the tables: turn 
the words over and over as often as you 
can manage, and you'll have a reputation 
for wit. Archy, how many muddy 
puns can you make out of three selected 
words, by your permutations and combi- 
nations, you know—hang it !—I forgot 
I sent you to Oxford ; a Cambridge man 
would have told me. I don’t find fault 
with you, Archy. But what a monstrous 
thing is this wit, this playing on words, 
which you young fellows admire so. 
—(I will not be quiet, Archy—she began 
it.)—Why, is it not the lowest effort of 
the human intellect ? though a man is 
better remembered for his tricks with 
words than for anything else in these 
rotten times. She comes here to pun 
me down, does she?” 

“ Father, you will talk yourself into 
& passion.” 

* Look at her dress, too. Her velvet 
and diamonds, Seven and twenty 
pounds for that dress, ordered ex- 
pressly to meet her own nephew at 
dinner, and show off her beauty and her 
wit to him, who was only thinking 
that, if he had known how freely I 
would have bled, he would not have 
kept back those other bills, after he had 
given his word that he had told me of 
every penny. Do you wince, Tom? The 
same child, girl, woman, for fifty years.” 

It all went over her head without 
touching her. She only said, in her 
sweetest manner, “ Sileote, my dear, you 
are in one of your scolding moods ; and 
scold away. You know my temper by 
this time. But there is a boy here 
who has been hurt by the poachers, of 
whom the children have told me, who 
must be attended to. I have only come 
down for that boy. Let me have him.” 


“Where are the children?” asked 
Silcote, half ashamed. 

“Tn Boothia Felix, as I understood 
them,” said the princess. “I proposed 
bed to them, but they refused it with 
scorn. It appears that they are playing 
a game, and have erected Esquimaux 
huts in the north gallery, in which they 
propose to sleep, and, in fact, are sleep- 
ing. I put it that the explorers always 
went to bed when they got back to civi- 
lization. The children have answered 
that they are still in the Arctic regions. 
I would not interfere with them on any 
account. Give me, however, this boy, 
and let me see tohim. I will make it 
a personal favour to myself if the ser- 
vants will see after him. Thank you, 
Arthur. Come along, my dear.” And 
so she went off with James. 

“ Did you ever see such a fool as that 
woman?” asked the Squire, as soon as 
she was gone. “She pretends to take 
care of the house, and she has now let 
all those children go up and bivouac in 
the north gallery. They will catch their 
deaths. Arthur, go and see after them.” 

The Squire went, and the brothers 
were left alone together. ‘Does he 
often fly at her now?” asked the eldest. 

“More and more seldom as time 
gets on.” 

“She never gives it him back again, 
does she ?” 

“ Never, even at the worst of times. 
She never replies, except in the most 
good-humoured manner, with a face 
covered with smiles. And she must 
feel it sometimes, you know.” 

“They are a curious pair,” said the 
elder. ‘I don’t believe they could do 
without one another now.” 

To be continued. 


Tue Editor of “ Macmiiiay’s Macazitne” announces, with great regret, that 
the publication of the Hon. Mrs. Nortoy’s Story of “Oxp Sir Doveras” is 
discontinued in these pages. He is anxious that it should be understood that, if 
the readers of the Magazine are thus deprived of the opportunity of following the 
progress of this powerful story in the pages in which it has been commenced, it is 
from a cause which could not be foreseen, and which it has been found impossible 
to obviate. 
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